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ANTED.—BY LADIES, PLEASANT 

rooms and board with quiet family, at moderate price— 
would furnish—convenient to Powelton Ave. station, W. Phil. 
Address H. H, care Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia. 


HE Committee on Location for the “John M. 
George School” is prepared to receive offers of 
property suitable for the purpose. Communications, 
giving particulars, may be sent to E. WEBSTER, 
1156 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, AN 
unfurnished room with Board in a Friends’ family. |Terms 


to be reasonable. Address 8. M. A., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. 15th and Race Sts, Phila. 


A MAN FRIEND OF SUCCESSFUL EX- 
perience, and a Normal Graduate, desires a position as 


principal or teacher in a Friends’ School. Address “Teacher,” 
Box 35, Yardley, Penna. 


St TUATION WANTED BY A FRIEND; 
charge of boys’ department, or laundry, or some position of 


trust. Address “S.,” Frienns’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
Office 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
principal, either male or female, for Boys’ Intermediate 


school, 15th and Race Sts. Apply to S. R. CoaLe, 303 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN TO 


take entire care of the housekeeping department of Swarth- 
more College, Ninth month Ist. A person of executive ability, 
and good physical condition required. A member of meeting 
preferred. Communications addressed ‘‘ Committee,” care of 
Friends’ Book Asso., 15th and Race Sts., will receive attention. 


OTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODEST 
terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 


Meeting held at 10.30 on First-days. M. F. PascHaLL, 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


OARDING FOR A FEW ADULTS IN 
a Friends family, pleasant neighborhood. Address 8. J. H., 
box $4, Atglen, Chester Co., Pa., 


BoA RD AND ROOMS WITH HOME COM-. 
forts. 1519 Green St. Dinner 6.30. 
MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





FPRIENDS’ NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
RISING SUN, MD. 

Prepares students for Teaching or College ; furnishes a good 
English education. Both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
tion thorough. Opens Eighth month 27. 

For particulars apply to, 
J. D. Minick, A. B,, Principal. 
Address until Eighth mo. 18, Fayetteville, Pa. 


Instruc- 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 


Cost. 
HALF MILLIONS. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836, 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


It is PuRELY MuTvAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
sa@e- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.- 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S, STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. E.y. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
Solicitor, GEorck TUCKER BIsPHAM 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of Iu 


surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, 


QUEEN ,C0.924 Puiapa. 
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DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICR C a 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


[#68 AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. — 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQvILa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 

L & R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 

* Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
Sewing and Quilting done to order. 
[Adis FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 

ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


(CONSTANTLY ON HAND PRICES 
—AN ASSORTMENT OF— REASONABLE, 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 





109 N. 10TH Street, Phila 


Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 


the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holdin 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 16 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


_S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


wo WM. HEACOCK, are 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


a Clement ‘A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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ites Abo ORN & Co., 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DrntnG Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SpriInGs, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


_ No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monety To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE .COLLECTION OF RENTS AND | 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFICES: {Fon 717 wos Stree ai 


EXECUTORS’ SALE BY AUCTION 


hood, Montgomery Co., Maryland. 


The subscribers will offerat Public sale on the premises 


on Third-day, Ninth month 4th, 1888 at 2.30 0,clock P. M., the 
valuable Homestead of Mary L. Roberts deceased. Situa- 
ted in the heart of Sandy Spring neighborhood, only *4 of a 
mile from the meeting-house—with good schools within ‘sight. 
The farm contains about 40 acres of land, well fenced and in a 


high state of cultivation, is improved by a large 2 story brick | 


Dwelling containing 11 rooms ; frame barn, and a!l{necessaryj out- 
buildings, all in a good state of repair 
known at the time. 
Jos. T. Moore, 
Jno. C. BENTLEY, 
Executors of Mary L. RoBERTs. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 
AND DEBENTURE BONDS 


GUARANTED BY THE 





TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPIPAL (paid) $300,000. SuRpLus $70,000. 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES | 


NEGOTIATED BY 


REEVES, ALSOP & CO. DENVER, COLORADO. | , gemu 2, cio nnece nt he ea 


| very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
| and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
| paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
| 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
| ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 


ALSO 


KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES. 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Ageuts, 
trg S. Fourth St. Phila. 


Samuel Conard, 
LATE OF CooPpEeR & CONARD. 


QUEEN aCo. 924 Cuestwurs: 


Isaac Forsythe. 





Terms of sale made | 


| FOR DRY GOODS — 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


> STREETS. 


| sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


| House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
| needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
| It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 


of a valuable homestead in the Centre of Sandy Spring neighbor- | 


as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


| ties of goods. 


G AFEvstucr 


Surplus, $355,016 


a ci; guaranteed by Capi- 
; ee ius of #1 Z ron 106, en teen seventeen years of 
cee we 


oaned $11,494 ,600, paying frcm 
oo 


$7,056,200 of 
° interest and principal) 
have been returned 
to investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Be Certificates Covemive Sante am 
avin tes always on rsa 
ise i eee ee Ee od 
pases, | $300 and up- 
various securi- 


mee in ue 
ward. Full egies sentation 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Yow York Mang’ WENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


tisement. §@" When our readers answer an adver- 


| tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
| advertisement in this paper. “o 





CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock.) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
4#%Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty, 
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PENNHURST, ™="* 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


TELEPHONE No, 118. 


JAMES HOOD ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent 

Open April lst to November. 

James H. PRESTON. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich, E. Carpenter, 
38 ParK Row, New YORK. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 

+ * . * . 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY. 
INGRAIN, AND Damask CARPETS. OIL CLoTHs, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RvGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 
7 VJ¥5V y ‘ 
TEA AND COFFEE. 

If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D.C., Ohio, T11., Wis, Ind. AndI 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 


703 WALNUT StT., PHILA’DA. 


WM. 8S. INGRAM, 31 N. Seconp Sr., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


LUKENS WEBSTER. 








MILK, 
CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND Butter pa — a week to 7 parts 
of the city and surrounding country. ye are 
BUTTER dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 
ALWAYS 
LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
ON HAND. e 


A SPECIALTY. 


Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 


Lustres or Mica Papers, 
Beautiful Gold Papers, 

Felt or Cartridge Papers, . 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 


BAUCH"S S25 PHOSPHATE 


CP Dealers war.ted in unassigned 
territory. 

RAW GONE MEAL, (strictly pure.) 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
Muriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 
Original Ranafrs of | Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 

Raw Gone Phosphate) (> Send for further information. 


BAUGH & SONS CO, privABELPnia, PA. 


6 Cts. Roll. 
15 Cts. Roll. 





DARLING TON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 17th of 


Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful ; Grounds 
extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full ; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS ; $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 








For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 


Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual! Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomMas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 
Fr RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friemis, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
: Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and’ pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SaMUEL C. CoLuins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 
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THE HEART'S PRAYER. 
As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see; 
So, deep in my soul, the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee, 
My God! silent to Thee; 
Pure, warm, silent to Thee. 


As still to the star of its worship, though clouded, 
The needle points faithfully o’er the dim sea; 
So dark when I roam, in this wintry world 
shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee, 
My God ! trembling to Thee; 
True, sure, trembling to Thee. 
— Thomas Moore, 


Editorial Covenentanh Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NEBRASKA LETTERS.— X. 


Ir is a matter of surprise that so many families and 
parts of families of Friends could be living in Omaha 
at the same time, and some of them residents for 
several years,and yet have made no acquaintance 
with one another outside the family limits. The 
names of thirty are on a list furnished me when I 
left home on this mission of love ; some were added 
by Benj. F. Nichols on his recent visit here, and I have 
heard of others yet to be added that will further in- 
crease the number. I believe there could not be 
found in all this western land as large a body of 
members of any other Christian sect, who had not 
united in the organization of a meeting, and one is 
forced to the inquiry, Why should this state of things 
exist? A multitude of reasons present themselves, 
and each is worthy of consideration. First, perbaps,is 
the fact that many young men have come from the 
meetings east of here, believing there were better op- 
portunities in the West for them to get a start in the 
world than the old home offered. Of these very few 
probably were more than nominal members of the 
Society of Friends. They had come to maturity 
when little was being done to instruct the young in 
the principles and testimonies of the Society, and 
while attending, it may be, the First-day meeting 
and the quarterly meeting, had not, either through 
readibg what had been written by the early fathers, 
or what was preached from the galleries, imbibed 
any fixed or permanent ideas of duty and responsi- 
bility toward the organization, inhering in the priv- 
ileges of birthright which it was theirs to enjoy. We 
are all traditional Friends until there is an awaken- 
ing to a consciousness that our religion must be some- 
thing more than a name, and unless we come into 








that it has claims upon us which as Friends we 
must acknowledge and be obedient to, our member- 
ship will be of small value to ourselves or to those 
about us. The life must be permeated, vitalized ; 
must be raised into a condition in which the law of 
the spirit of life makes us new creatures in Christ 
Jesus ; this is the “new birth,” or the being born 
from above,—the meaning of the words of Jesus to 
Nicodemus. It is this experience that when realized 
individually enables us to take our part in the work 
of that branch of the church in which our lot has 
been cast. 

In the intercourse had with Friends in Nebraska 
I have nowhere found truer or more loyal members 
of our Society than in this city; in this the whole 
life is permeated by the early training they received 
and their standing in the community is evidence of 
the honesty of purpose and integrity of character 
that this training had developed; but coming west 
and mingling in business with people who know 
nothing of our “peculiarities” in dress and address, 
they have gradually lost these distinctive marks and 
thus failed of recognition. Some have felt the need of 
religious fellowship, and not knowing that there were 
others like themselves yearning for the same helpful 
association, have united in membership with other 
denominations, yet holding still the principle of the 
Society as the foundation of their hope. 

In the little company gathered through the effort 
of 8S. H. White and a few others at his home, on the 
afternoon of the 5th instant, there were several who 
had thus connected themselves, yet it was encoura- 
ging to find how cordially they united in welcoming 
those who came among them in the “name of a disci- 
ple” of the faith of their fathers. While the charac- 
ter of this meeting could scarcely place it among 
those which we class as meetings for worship, it was 
an opportunity for social religious intercourse, in 
which the distinctive features of our profession were 
freely presented, and the feeling prevailed that in 
the near future measures would be taken to bring 
Friends living in Omaha and its vicinity together 
in religious fellowship. Asa preliminary step, your 
correspondent was instructed to ask the committee 
of Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, appointed to es- 
tablish circular meetings, to set a time for holding 
such a meeting in Omaha, and promising to secure 
a hall and give due notice in the papers thereof. 
This is encouraging, and it seems now to rest with 
that committee to seek for that wisdom which will 
direct and make possible every proper effort for the 
advancement of the higher spiritual life among pro- 


some sense of obligation to the church, and realize fessing Christians. 
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Social visits followed, my limited stay making it 
impossible to call upon all the Friends at this time. 
In all these opportunities, the evidence of interest in 
the subject of establishing a meeting was manifested ; 
one among the younger men whose wife and children 
are also members, assuring me that he “ will hold up 
his end of the work,” gives promise that it will not 
want for whole-hearted laborers, now that it is under- 
taken. 

This paper will not be complete without some 
notice of the great industries that are here in active 
operation. The meat packing-houses are only excelled 
by those of Chicago and Kansas City, and are being 
extended so rapidly that they will soon be on a level 
with if not surpass every other enterprise of the 
kind in this country. The precision and rapidity 
with which every part of the work is performed isa 
marvel to the uninitiated. From the time the steer 
is placed in the closely fitting stall that allows no 
movement of any part of the body, (where there is a 
little opening above just over the proper place for the 
work of slaughtering to begin), until he passes under 
the manipulation of a corps of experts each ready in 
the twinkling of an eye to do his part as the animals 
come to his hands in rapid succession, until they are 
dehoofed, skinned, quartered, and landed in the re- 
frigerators,—all this is wonderfully rapid, the whole 
operation taking scarcely more minutes than it did 
hours in the old way. The same is true in the pork 
packing houses. The handling is all done by ma- 
chinery and as much of the other work as can be is 
also performed in that way. 

The Smelting Works is a place of equal interest. 
We take the cable cars at their terminus north, and 
ride on Dodge street, a broad avenue that forms the 
dividing line between the north and south, much the 
same as Market street in our city, and ride two miles 
or more to the nearest point, which brings us near the 
brow of the first hill that rises from the river bank, 
and near the foot of the new bridge for wagon traffic 
in process of erection to connect Council Bluffs with 
Omaha. A walk of several blocks, not at all attrac- 
tive, or one to be taken for the pleasure of it, brings 
us to the river bank and directly at the point where 
the immense iron cylinders, four in number, upon 
which the bridge on this side the river will rest, are 
placed. Turning to the left a very short walk brings 
us to the offices of the “ Omaha and Grant Smelting 
and Refining Company.” It is a stock company, 
having a branch in Denver, and employs over 500 
operatives, mostly Bohemians, men of brawny mus- 
cle, but with leaden faces, stolid looking,and appar- 
ently having little if any knowledge of our language. 
We receive permission to go through the works, and 
are courteously conducted through the greater part 
by the Superintendent of the “gold and silver de- 
partment.” The “plant” covers half a mile of the 
river front. The oresare brought here from the mines 
of old and New Mexico, and from all the mineral re- 
gions of our own country west of the Missouri. They 
come in the rough ore, or pulverised and packed in 
small canvas sacks. We passed from one to another 
of the various departments, beginning with the fur- 
naces where the process of roasting the ores is con- 
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ducted, through all the manipulations by which the 
iron, the zinc, the lead and all the baser elements 
are eliminated, up to the final department, where the 
precious metals, in vast melting pans, undergo the 
last process of separation. As we look in upon the 
steaming bubbles of the boiling silver glowing with 
a lustre that indicates its purity, the illustration of 
the old prophet comes vividly to mind: “He shall 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver,” and the beauty 
and fitness of the figure was most fully realized. 

It would take more space than your correspondent 
has the right to ask or the time to give to it, to enter 
into fuller details. The great vats in which by 
chemical process the precious metals are separated, 
after the refining is completed were indeed most 
wonderful evidences of the extent to which this work 
is carried on, and the value of the “ plant,” as it is 
called. We were told that they supply half the lead 
that is consumed in the world. L. J. R. 

Omaha, Eighth month 8. 


GEORGE FOX, THE FIRST OF THE 
QUAKERS. 
{Sermon by W. D. Ball, Baltimore. Concluded from last week.] 
Ir was in 1648 that the great experience of his life 
took place,—that is, the experience which finally de- 
cided his course and his doctrine. It was in the vale 
of Bevor, in Nottinghamshire. Here, after long, 
prayerful and solitary wanderings in the fields, there 
was inwardly revealed to him his ministry and its 
message. Then for the first time was uttered to com- 
pleteness his system of belief. For the first time was 
enunciated that striking tenet of the Quakers, that 
the Christian Religion is solely spiritual and the 
Holy Spirit the one great authoritative teacher whose 
guidance is infallible and not less commanding than 
that of the written word of God. Fox got his system 
from the Holy Spirit, independent of the Scriptures. 
He found upon comparison that the two revelations 
harmonized. This was but a confirmation that the 
truth he received was of the Holy Spirit’s dictation ; 
for this Spirit was to lead intoall the earth, and since 
truth was one, the inwardly revealed Will of God to 
him did not contradict the written Word. This is 
the spirit and part of the letter of his new gospel and 
revelation. “I was sent to turn the people from 
darkness into light. . . I was to direct people 
to the Spirit that geve forth the Scriptures, by which 
they might be led into all truth, and so up to Christ 
and God. I saw that Christ died for all men, and 
was a propitiation for all. I saw that the grace of 
God which bringeth salvation had appeared to all 
men, and that the manifestation of the spirit of God 
was given to all men to profit withal. These things 
I did not see by the help of man, nor by the letter, 
though they are written in the letter, but I saw them 
in the light of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by his im- 
mediate Spirit and power as did the holy men of God 
by whom the holy Scriptures were written. Yet I 


had no slight esteem for the holy Scriptures, but they 
were very precious to me, for I was in that spirit by 
which they were given forth and what the Lord 
opened to mel afterwards found was agreeable to 
them. I could speak much of these things, but all 
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would prove too short to set forth the infinite love 
of God in letting me see the depths of Satan on the 
one hand and the opening to me on the other, the 
divine mysteries of his own everlasting kingdom.” 

Fox soon had occasion to test the acceptability of 
this new doctrine of the Scriptures. After this reve- 
lation he proceeded towards Nottingham and lifting 
up his eyes, be sees in the distance a steeple-house. 
Then the Lord said unto him “ Thou must goand cry 
against yonder great idol.” 

More obedient than Jonah, he went. On entering 
the church he heard the preacher defending the su- 
preme authority of the Scriptures in all questions of 
faith and conduct. Fox’s convictions got the better 
of his judgment and manners, and he interrupted 
the preacher, questioning and even arraigning his 
position. The nature and issue of this affair we will 
allow Fox to narrate in his own vigorous style. “I 
could not hold, but was made to cry out and say, O 
no, it is not the Scriptures. I told them it is the 
Holy Spirit by which the holy men of God gave 
forth the Scriptures, whereby opinions, religions, and 
judgments are to be tried, for it led unto all truth. 

The Jews had the Scriptures and yet resisted 
the Holy Ghost, rejected Christ, the bright morning 
star. They persecuted Christ and his apostles, and 
took upon them to try their doctrines by the Scrip- 
tures, but erred in judgment and did not try them 
aright, because they tried without the Holy Ghost. 
And as I spake thus amongst them, the officers came 
and took me away and put me into a nasty, stinking 
prison, the smell where of got into my nose and throat, 
that it very much annoyed me.” 

This was Fox’s first imprisonment, but by no 
means his last. It was in fact the beginning of a 
life-long series of incarcerations, beatings, persecu- 
tions. Up to this time he had been unmolested. 
But from henceforth he is a branded man. This new 
attitude of the community toward him is to be ac- 
counted for by the persistent ministry and radical 
doctrines of Fox, now for the first time systemati- 
cally entered upon and taught, all of which were the 
essential result of the inward revelations made to him 
while walking the fields beneath the sky and stars of 
Bevor vale. That we may appreciate his persecutions 
we must here inform ourselves of his peculiar tenets, 
not in their spiritual nature at this time, but with 
reference to those points where Fox came in contact 
with the Civil Courts, and out of which grew the ex- 
ternal peculiarities of his followers, bringing down 
upon them the contempt of the Church of England 
and indeed of all Dissenters, and the judgment of the 
law. Iam certain that we will consent to hear this 
statement of principles as set down by an eminent 
contemporary and countryman, William Penn. He 
names the following leading principles as actuating 
and controlling the Quakers : 

“1. Communion and loving one auother, whence 
it is so common to hear some say, ‘ Look how the 
Quakers love and take care of one another.’ 

“2. To love enemies ; this they both taught and 
practiced, for they did not only refuse to be re- 
venged jor injuries done them, but they did freely 
forgive, yea, help and relieve those that were cruel 
to them. 
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“3. The sufficiency of truth speaking according 
to Christ’s own form of words of yea, yea, and nay, 
nay, among Christians without swearing, both from 
Christ’s express prohibition ‘swear not at all’ and 
for that being under the tie and bond of truth in 
themselves, there was no necessity for an oath, and 
it would be a reproach to their Christian veracity to 
assure their truth by such extraordinary way of 
speaking, but offering at the same time, to be pun- 
ished to the full for false speaking as others for per- 
jury, if ever guilty of it. 

“4, Not fighting, but suffering is another testi- 
mony peculiar to this people; they affirm that Chris- 
tianity teaches people to beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks and 
to learn war no more. Nor ougbt they for 
this to be obnoxious to civil government, since if 
if they cannot fight for it, neither can they fight 
against it, which is no mean security to the state. 

“5, Another part of the character of this people is 
they refuse to pay tithes or maintenance to a nae 
tional ministry and that for two reasons; the one is 
that they believe all compelled maintenance even to 
Gospel ministers to be unlawful, because expressed 
contrary to Christ’s command, who said ‘ freely have 
ye received, freely give,’ the other reason of their 
refusal is because these ministers are not Gospel 
ones, in that the Holy Ghost is not their foundation. 

“6. Not to respect persons. They affirmed it to 
be sinful to give flattering titles or to use use vain 
gestures and compliments of respect. The Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ forbade his followers to call men 
Rabbi, which implies Lord or Master. 

“7. They use the plain language Thou and Thee 
to a single person, whatever his degree among men. 

“8. They recommend silence by their example, 
having very few words upon all occasions, they were 
at a word in dealings, nor could their customers with 
many words tempt them from it. 

“9. For the same reason they forbore drinking to 
people, or pledging them, as it is a manner of the 
world, a practice that is not only unnecessary, but 
they thought evil in the tendencies of it; being a 
provocation to drinking more than did people good, 
as well as it was in itself vain and heathenish. 

“10. Their way of marriage is peculiar to them. 
They say marriage is an ordinance of God, and God 
only can rightly join a man and a woman in mar- 
riage. Therefore they use neither priest nor magis- 
trate, but the man and woman concerned take each 
other as husband and wife, in the presence of divers 
credible witnesses, promising anto each other with 
God’s assistance to be loving and faithful in that re- 
lation till death shall separate them, etc., ete. Of all 
such proceedings, a narrative in the way of a certifi- 
is made (duly) signed (by parties and spectators). 

“11. It may not be unfit to say something here of 
their births and burials which make up so much of 
the pomp and solemnity of too many called Chris- 
tians. For births the parents name their own chil- 
dren, some days after they are born in presence of 
those present at the birth, who afterwards sign a 
certificate, which is recorded in a proper book in the 
Monthly Meeting. 





“12. Their burials are performed with the same 
simplicity. If the corpse of the deceased be near any 
public meeting place, it is usually carried thither, and 
it so falls out sometimes that while the meeting is 
gathering for the burial, some or other have a word of 
exhortation for the sake of the people then met to- 
gether, after which the body is borne away. The 
corpse being ina plain coffin without any covering 
upon it. At the ground sometimes they pause before 
they put the body into its grave, that if any there 
should have anything upon them to exhort people, 
they may not be disappointed. Otherwise they have 
no set rites or ceremonies on those occasions, neither 
do the kindred of the deceased ever wear mourning, 
looking upon it as a worldly ceremony and a piece of 
pomp,and what mourning is fit for a Christian to 
have at the departure of a beloved relation or friend 
should be worn in the mind which only is sensible 
of the loss.” 

We may then see how violently Fox was bound 
to come into collision with Courts in view of his 
principles regarding oath-making, taking up arms 
and contributing to the support of a state Church, 
and how he would excite the enmity of the clergy 
by his proclamation against a paid ministry from the 
standpoint of selfishness if not principle, and how 
extreme to many would seem his view of the author- 
ity of the Scriptures and to some his doctrines of 
Christian perfection. But in no case would he devi- 
ate in the least from his opinions either civil or re- 
ligious, and on account of his fidelity to these arose 
his persecutions. To the Presbyterians was his dot- 
trine of perfection peculiarly offensive. 

To the Presbyterian ministers of Derby he writes 
from his prison into which they have been largely 
instrumental in putting him: “Friends, you do 
profess to be ministers of Jesus Christ in word but 
you show forth by your fruit what your ministry is. 
The ministry of Jesus is in mercy and love to un- 
loose them that are bound and to bring out of bond- 
age, and to let them that are imprisoned go free. 
Now friends where is your example (if the Scriptures 
be your rule) to imprison for religion? Have you 
any command for itfrom Christ? Whenenvy, pride 
and hatred rule, the nature of the world doth rule, 
not the nature of Christ. I write with no hatred to 
you, but that you may well weigh yourselves and see 
how you pass on your time. 

urs Fi GerorcE Fox.” 

After or about the conclusion of a six months’ 
imprisonment, Parliament, desiring to levy troops to 
fight against the king, offered Fox the captaincy in a 


newly levied regiment, the soldiers swearing that - 


they would have no other captain, showing that he 
was not wholly without friends. But Fox determin- 
edly refused to lead others into war, which he deemed 
at all times unrighteous. He was therefore impris- 
oned and confined with common thieves for six 
months more. And yet all the while his follewers 
multiplied. The sheriff at Nottingham, his family 
and many citizens were converted by Fox’s instruc- 
tion during his first imprisonment, reminding us of 
the conversion of the jailer by Paul and Silas; but 
as the persecutions grew more and more severe, 
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many fell away, others openly recanted, but Fox 
kept on in his even way. So repeated are his ar- 
raignments before the courts that to follow him 
through them all would be impossible. His conduct 
is always fearless and frequently brilliant. His de- 
fences of himself able, his ability to detect errors in 
the indictments bronght against him at times aston- 
ishingly shrewd, sufficient many times to have ac- 
quitted him, had not the court and juries been dead 
setagainsthim. We must content ourselves with one 
characteristic trial, that at Launceston, told by Fox 
himself in his own inimitable and graphic and not 
unamusing way: 

“ People came from far and near to hear the trial 
of the Quakers. Captain Braden lay with his troops 
of horse there, whose soldiers and sheriff's men 
guarded us up to the Court through the multitude of 
people, and much ado they had to get us through 
them. Besides, the windows and doors were filled 
with people looking at us. When we were brought 
into the court, we stood sometime with our hats on 
and all was quiet, and I was moved to say ‘ Peace be 
amongst you.’ Judge Glynne, a Welshman, then 
Chief-Justice of England, said to the jailer, ‘ What be 
these men you have brought here into court?’ ‘ Pris- 
soners, my lord,’ said he. ‘Why do you not put off 
your hats?’ said the Judge to us; we said nothing. 
Then said the Judge again, ‘ put-off your hats ;’ still 
we said nothing. Then said the Judge,‘the court 
commands you to put off your hats;’ then I spoke 
and said, ‘when did ever any magistrate, king, or 
judge, from Moses to Daniel, command any to put off 
their hats, when they came before their courts, 
either amongst the Jews, the people of God, or 
amongst the heathen? and if the law of England 
doth command any such things show me that law 
either printed or written.’ Then the Judge grew very 
angry and said, ‘I do not carry my law books on my 
back.’ But I said,‘ tell me where it is printed in 
any statute book that I may read it.’ Then said the 
Judge, ‘take him away, prevaricator, ill ferk him,’ 
So they took us away and put us among the thieves, 
Presently after he calls to the jailer to bring them up 
again. ‘Come,’ said he,‘ when had they hats from 
Moses to Daniel, come answer me,I have you fast 
now,’ said he. I replied,‘thou mayest read in the 
third of Daniel, that the three children were cast 
into the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar’s com- 
inand, with their coats, their hose, and their hats on.’ 
This plain instance stopped him, so he cried again, 
‘take them away, jailer.’ In the afternoon we were 
had up again into the court by the jailer and the 
sheriff's men and troopers, who had a mighty toil to 
get us through the crowd of people. When we were 
in the court waiting to be called, I seeing both the 
jurymen and such a multitude of others swearing, it 
grieved my life that such as professed Christianity 
should so openly disobey and break the command of 
Christ and the apostle, and I was moved of the Lord 
to give forth a paper against swearing which I had 
about me to the grand and petty juries. . . . This 
paper passing among them, from the jury to the jus- 
tices, they presented it to the Judge, so that when we 
were called before the judge, he bade the clerk give 








me that paper, and then asked me whether that sedi- 
tious paper was mine. I told himif they would read it 
up in open court that I might hear it, if it was mine 
I would stand by it and own it. He would have me 
to take it and look upon it in my own hand, but I 
again desired that it might be read, that all the court 
might hear it, and judge whether there was any sedi- 
tion in it or not, for if there were I was willing to 
suffer for it ; at last the clerk of the assize read it with 
an audible voice, and when he had done, I told them 
it was my paper, I would own it, so might they too, 
except they would deny the Scripture. Then they 
let fall that subject and the Judge fell upon us about 
our hats again, bidding the jailer take them off, 
which he did and gave them to us, and we put them 
on again. -When we asked wherefore we had 
lain in prison nine weeks seeing that they had noth- 
ing to accuse of us beyond wearing our hats.” But 
alas, despite the boasted fairness of English courts, 
Fox and his companions were after this trial vilely 
imprisoned in adungeon called Doomsdale, an under 
place, noisome and pestilential, being the common 
sewer of the prison. Here without fire or light they 
stood in mire over their shoe-tops unable to sit or 
lie down. However, friends brought them light, and 
a few handfuls of straw to purify the air. Upon the 
smoke arising through the chinks of the floor above, 
the prisoners there eonfined poured down upon them 
whatever filth they could lay their hands upon. 

One time while at Drayton he was arrested upon 
a trumped up charge of plotting with other Quakers 
against the Protector, Oliver Cromwell. He was sent 
to Cromwell, but first having written a letter to the 
Protector declaring his innocence. When he in fact 
had come before Oliver, he was taken by the hands 
whilst with tears he was addressed in these words: 
“ Come again to my house, for if thou and I were but 
for an hour a day together, we would be nearer one 
to the other.” Shortly after leaving Cromwell’s pres- 
ence, Fox received an invitation to dine with the 
Protector. His answer was that he would neither eat 
of Cromwell’s bread nor drink of his wine, where- 
upon Cromwell exclaimed: “ Now I see there is a 
people arisen that I cannot move with gifts, kindness, 
offices, places, but all other people and sects I can.” 

It was perhaps while at the court of Cromwell 
mingling with its members and witnessing its gayeties 
that Fox saw some extremely fashionable men and 
women who were sufficient to draw forth the follow- 
ing caustic and characteristic epistle addressed “ To 
such as follow the world’s fashions:” “What a 
world is this! How doth the devil garnish himself! 
How obedient our people to do his will and mind! 
They are altogether carried away with fooleries and 
vanities. Both men and women, they have lost the 
hidden man of the heart, the meek and quiet spirit, 
which with the Lord is of great price. They have 
lost the adorning of Sarah, they are putting on gold 
and gay apparel, women plaiting the hair, men and 
women powdering it, making their backs look like 
bags of meal. They can scarcely look at one an- 
other, they are so lifted up with pride. Young and 
old, one puffs up another. If one have a store of rib- 
bons hanging about his waist, at his knees and in his 
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hat of divers colors, red, white, black or yellow, and 
his hair braided, then he is a brave man, then he is 
accepted, then he is no Quaker because he hath rib- 
bons on his back, belly and knees, and his hair is 
powdered. Likewise the women having their gold, 
their patches on their faces [Who would havethought 
that black patch was so venerable?] noses, cheeks, 
foreheads, their rings of gold upon their fingers, their 
cuffs doubled under and above like a butcher with his 
white sleeves. Are not these that have got ribbons 
hanging about their arms, hands, waists, knees, and 
hats like fiddlers’ boys, and stage players, quite out of 
the fashion of solid men? They say, if it be out of 
fashion it is worth nothing, and further if one get a 
pair of breeches like a coat and hang them about with 
points and up almost to the middle, a pair of double 
cuffs on his hands, a feather in his cap, here is a gen- 
tleman, bow before him, put off your hats, get a com- 
pany of fiddlers, a set of music, women to dance! 
This is a brave fellow! Are these your fine Chris- 
tians? Yea they say they are of Christians, but say 
the serious people they are out of Christ’s life, out of 
the apostle’s command, and out of the saint’s orna- 
eek wise, <7 

When forty years of age Fox married a widow 
named Margaret Fell, ten years his senior, a fellow- 
sufferer in many vile imprisonments, out of which 
community of suffering there sprang a common love. 

Between the years 1671 and 1673 Fox sailed for 
and journeyed to the Barbadoes and to America. 
After a visit to the former he came to America, land- 
ing in Maryland. Here for fifteen months through- 
out our State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New England and Virginia, he journeyed, preaching 
and organizing, correcting extravagances of faith and 
conduct. In Rhode Island he found many of his 
mind, indeed those who under Roger Williams some- 
what preceded himself in their ideas of religious lib- 
erty and sufferance for it. He sailed from Maryland 
after a great Quaker gathering, a season of “ great re- 
freshing’’ as he called it. New trials and imprison- 
ment awaited him in England and continued until 
within four years of his death, when after a petition 
by the Quakers to King James I1., a proclamation of 
liberation was declared. The fight for freedom had 
been Icng indeed, extending over forty years of in- 
cessant suffering and persecution, but it was well 
worth the cost. This boon came in the evening of 
Fox’s life, but cheered his last hours and made ju- 
bilant his patient and beautiful followers. After a 
brief illness and a life full of labor, George Fox died 
in London November 13th, on the third day of the 
week (Tuesday) 1690, in the 67th year of his age. 

His was a life full of thrilling incidents and good 
works. He had strange visions, he worked miracles, 
he at times exercised the gift of prophecy in an in- 
different way. In his journals of 1653 we note the 
following incident of this last gift. 

“ Being one day in Swarthmore hall, when Judge 
Fell and Justice Benson were talking of the news of 
Parliament, then sitting which was called the Long 
Parliament, I was moved to tell them that before that 
day two weeks the Parliament should be broken up, 
and the speaker plucked out of his chair; and that 
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day two weeks Justice Benson coming thither again 
told Judge Fell that now he saw George Fox was a 
true prophet, for Oliver had broken up Parliament.” 
His peculiar doctrine of christian perfection, he 
beautifully exemplified in his own life from his youth, 
which was one of innocence and unblemished purity. 
Thus does he defend this doctrine in a dialogue with 
a clergyman of the Established Church. The priest 
asks “If he was grown up in perfection?” Fox, 
“What I am, I am by the grace of God.” Priest, “Is it 
a modest and civil answer? But if we say we bave no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 
Fox, “ The same apostle says, if we say we have not 
sinned, we make him a liar, and His truth is not in 
us, who came to destroy and take away sin. So 
there is a time to confess sin, and to forsake it, and 
to know the blood of Christ to cleanse from all sin.” 
Priest, “We must be always strong.” Fox, “It is 
sad and comfortless strong to strive with a belief that 
we shall never overcome. Paul who cried out of the 
body of death, did also thank God who gave him 
victory through the Lord Jesus Christ. So there is a 
time of crying out for want of victory and a time for 
praising God for the victory. Paul further said, 
‘ There is no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.’” Priest, “ Job was not perfect.” Fox, “God 
said Job was a perfect man.” Priest, “‘ Job said ‘ He 
chargeth his angels with folly and the heavens are 
not clean in his sight.’” Fox, “ That is a mistake, it 
was not Job thatsaid so, but Eliphaz, who contended 
against Job.” Priest, “ Well what say you to that 
scripture ‘The justest man that is, sinneth seven 
times a day.’” Fox, “ Why truly there is no such 
scripture.” This position of Fox is that of the Qua- 
kers of to-day whose authoritive utterance runs: 
“The Lord is able to redeem from sin’ in this life; 
that he can cast out the strong man, cleanse the house 
and make it fit for him to dwell in; that he can finish 
transgression in the heart, and bring in everlasting 
righteousness.”’ 

Fox based his doctrine and created his following 
upon what he considered the distinguishing features 
of the Apostolic age : 

“1. A pure spiritual worship. 2. 
ministry. 3. Religious liberty. 
against war and oppression. 5. A testimony against 
oaths. 6. AStestimony against vain fashions, corrupt- 
ing amusements, and flattering titles.” He and his 
followers have been from the beginning singularly 
faithful to these great principles, coming without 
question nearer to the christian doctrine of non-re- 
sistance of evil than the mass of christians. Their 
position on this point is ideal. For if all were Qua- 
kers then indeed that day would have come when 
swords should be beaten into plough-shares and 
spears into pruning hooks, it would indeed be a true 
christian day. The readiness with which christian 
nations make{war upon one another is asad travesty 
upon the gospel they profess to follow. 

We may close with a brief summary of the Qua- 
kers’ distinguishing doctrines. As regards the Trin- 
ity, they say with John in his first epistle (v. 8) that 
“there are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these 


A free gospel 
4. A testimony 


three are one.”' That the three are distinct as three 
several beings or persons, the Quakers nowhere read 
in the Scriptures, but that they are one. 

1. They acknowledge one God, the Father of Jesus 
Christ, witnessed within man by only the Spirit of 
truth and these three are one; and he who honors 
the Father honors the Son who proceeds from Him, 
and he who denies the Spirit denies both Father and 
Son. 

2. They believe that Christ is both God and man 
in wonderful union. To the charge they do not be- 
lieve in the divinity of Christ, William Penn an- 
swers: “A most untrue and uncharitable censure.” 
Their great characteristic principle is that Christ is 
the Divine Word that lighteth all souls. 

3. In worship they have neither liturgy nor form 
of prayer. All preaching and prayer must come 
from the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

4. They believe not in the necessity of an educa- 
ted ministry. The inward vocation with them is au- 
thoritative, and is granted to women as well as men. 

5. They believe in one baptism, which is spiritual, 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. They feel with Paul, 
“Christ sent not me to baptize but to preach the 
gospel.” That water baptism was a rite John exer- 
cised in behalf of the Jews and Christ as well as in 
their behalf. The water baptism having no 
efficacy, they do not practice it as-a rite. 

6. The sacrament they consider as simply a com- 
memorative ordinance left to the option of the Disci- 
ples and not as an institution that Jesus meant to en- 
join upon the church for all ages, any more than his 
example that he gave them of washing their feet 
was to be perpetuated. Hence the Quakers abstain 
from all ritual participation in the bread and wine, 
looking to it that they eat the only needful supper 
of the Lord, which is spiritual. 

7. On the question of religious liberty the Quaker 
thus nobly utters his faith : that the civil magistrate 
has no right to interfere in religious matters, so as 
either to force any particular doctrine upon men, or 
to hinder them from worshipping God in their own 
way, provided that by their creeds and worship, they 
do no detriment to others—-(this is a plea for relig- 
ious liberty upon a true and safe basis, different from 
that made by the Mormons). “ As religion is an af- 
fair solely between God and man, so it cannot be 
within the province of individual magistrates, or of 
government consisting of fallible men to fetter the 
consciences of those who may live under them.” 

In the life and doctrine of the Quakers we see and 
find much to admire and little to criticise. Their 
doctrine is ideal, and yet exemplified in their lives. 
They show the rest of mankind that war, malice and 
revenge need not be practiced in order that life, 
health and prosperity may be preserved, but that 
peace, purity and non-resistance can even in this 
century of unholy competition thrive. They are ac- 
cused of driving sharp bargains, but mostly by those 


( To avoid a break in the report, we print this as we find it, 
but must remark that the statements are not accurate as a repre- 
sentation of Friends’ views.- The text quoted is not in the Scrip- 


tures: it appears corrected in the Revised Version.—Eps. IN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
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who have been outgeneraled at their own game of 
ad vantage. 

They have shown us that Christ’s law of peace is 
practical, and his injunctions to purify not beyond 
the reach of the citizen and the Christian. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer cetieuect. 
A SERMON BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


How little I thought when listening to the venera- 
ble Archdeacon Farrar, in my own city of Philadel- 
phia, that I should ever hear him preach in West- 
minster Abbey, in London. It was a beautiful 
morning, and as I walked to the Abbey I could but 
recall that sermon, and wonder if the freedom and 
liberality of our country had tinged it, and if he 
would be as fearless in his expressions here. I need 
not have feared,—he gave no uncertain sound, but 
bravely his words rang out in the midst of royalty 
as in our own Republic. His text was: “ Be ye doers 
of the word, not hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves.” He said: The Scripture lessons for to-day 
in general emphasize one truth which runs through- 
out the whole Scripture: that truth is, that religion 
cannot be dissevered from morality; that the object 
of all religion and the test of all religion, is morali- 
ty ; that compared with obedience to the moral law 
of God, orthodoxy is nothing, and outward observ- 
ances are nothing. Character is of infinitely more 
importance than correct opinions, and conduct is 
nine-tenths of life. “ Is not my word a fire, saith the 
Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces?” You who think yourselves religious, I 
would ask you to come down to-day from the empy- 
real air of your self satisfaction in a nominal religion 
and to sit humbly in the dust, searching whether in 
spite of all your professions your heart is right with 
God. Hear himsay: “ Behold the hour cometh 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.” 

External service, therefore, is not religion, nor is 
orthodoxy or right opinion the essence of religion. 
Grievous indeed would it be if it were, Majorities 
of Christians have erred, and minorities have erred, 
empires and races and generations have erred, and 
fathers and councils, convocations and synods, have 
grievously and egregiously erred, and thousands of 
persecuting inquisitors and millions of anathematiz- 
ing priests, when they were never so positive have 
erred, and it is only a narrow and fanatical 
provincialism which, without charity, without hu- 
mility, without toleration, claims infalibility in ali 
points for its own opinions. Very plain, very 
simple, very general was the creed which sufficed for 
the early Christians; and it were well if ours were 
so,and it were still better if ours were as full of 
love. “Tf thou wilt enter into life”—what? 
Hold certain views or opinions? fast, scourge your- 
self, stand praying in churches and synagogues all 
day long? Nothing of that kind; not one single 
word about external observances, not one single word 
about theological opinions, but “If thou wilt enter 
into life,” and our Lord says it as plainly to every 
man and woman in this cathedral to-day, as he said 
itto the young ruler then, “If thou wilt enter into 





life keep the commandments.” And which command- 
ments? “ Love God with all thy heart, and love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” This is the religion that before 
God and the Father is pure and undefiled. . . . To 
watch the door of our lips, to bring forth the fruits 
of the spirit, to love one another as he gave us com- 
mandment—that is religion. My friends, let us 
take home to ourselves these truths, for they are of 
tremendous importance to every one of us, and per- 
haps of the deepest importance to those who accept 
them least. Do not be deceived ; if you are a 
bad son or daughter, if you are a sly intriguer, or a 
secret backbiter, if your mind is fermenting with 
unclean thoughts, if you are not kind in your words 
and innocent in your dealing, your worship is then 
no better than the clack of the Tartar’s prayer mill, 
and your faith is of no more value than the tree 
which is rotted into grotesque resemblance of some- 
thing else. 

Men who claim to be religious ought to be the 
sweetest, the most trustworthy, the most amiable 
the most beloved—and alas! too often they are 
not. Men who are indeed holy raise the ideal, 
sweeten the atmosphere, enrich the blood of the 
world; we are better when we think of them we 
should like to stand bareheaded in their presence. 
They may be Jesuits like Francis Xavier, or Quakers 
like George Fox, or heathens like Marcus Aurelius. 
They may be all wrong, but it is their love, their 
goodness, their holiness, which moves the world. 
Show me a man who is pure and happy, tender and 
true—not jealous, not envious, not an anonymous 
slanderer, not always judging and condemning oth- 
ers—and be he Romanist, or be he Dissenter, be he 
Ritualist or be he Plymouth Brother, I do not care 
one straw for his ecclesiastical orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy, or for his rubrical proprieties or improprieties, 
but will entreat him to help me also be like himself 
a child of God. Surely every one of us have 
known good men and good women ; we have seen on 
human faces the glow of sympathy and the bloom of 
modesty. How do we rejoice to see written, as it 
were upon their faces, not only the Commandments, 
but the Beatitudes. What do we care whether such 
a man says “Shibboleth” or “ Sibboleth” when to 
know him isa liberal education, and to be with him 
is to be filled with a longing to be with Christ! 

Yet every true Christian should be such a man or 
such a woman, and men should take note of them, that 
they have been with Jesus. . . O Christian men and 
women do not deceive yourselves. Remember that 
God sees through shams ; remember he does not care 
for anything except the heart. We do not want 
phrases we want goodness, we do not want symbols 
and rituals, we want simplicity and reality, we do 
not want tarnished gildings, we want beaten yold. 
Love your enemies ;—be tolerant towards those from 
whom you differ; judge not ; give generously ; look 
at the beam in your own eye, not at the motes in the 
eyes of others; be humble and gentle; bring forth 
fruit, not of talk but of character. All of this is in- 
deed a hard thing, and can only be achieved through 
the grace of God, sought and struggled for in many 
an hour of earnest prayer; and yet so and only so 
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shall ye be the sons of your Father which is in 
heaven. 

—The great building was filled, and the attention 
given was the closest. We sat in the “ Poet’s Cor- 
ner,” and it seemed that inspiration indeed should 
come in such a place. 

London. 


Euisa H, ScHOFIELD. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 18, 1888. 


“AS THY DAYS, SO SHALL THY STRENGTH 
BE.” 

Wiru what a feeling of comfort there come to some 
of us, and this not infrequently, expressions from 
the Old or New Testament, stored away in the mind 
in our youthful days to be brought forth illuminated 
by the light of years and experience till they seem 
as fresh creations for our present need! Thus when 
under great pressure of many things, there arises 
within us unexpected ability to continue in our la- 
bors, we hear, echoed from away down the ages re- 
peated in the form of speech of the time of Moses, 
such grand and soothing expressions as these: “As 
thy days, so shall thy strength be 
none like unto God. 
for thy help 


There is 
Who rideth upon the heavens 
The eternal God is thy dwell- 
ing place. And underneath are his everlasting 
arms.” However we may regard the _ figurative 
words used, or desire the thought clothed in more 
prosaic language, the effect is the same when we re- 
alize that they are indeed words of truth unto us. 
Working in any pathway where duty leads, there is 
ever felt to be, if we did but pause to consider it, a 
sustaining Power who is “riding the heavens” for 
our benefit, whose kingdom is “within” and not 
without us, and from whose presence we are uncon- 
sciously deriving the force that enables us to act. 
How is it with the true mother who day by day, 
hour by hour, ministers to the ceaseless needs of her 
little ones in health, feeling that all of strength is 
given, every energy is spent? Suddenly disease 
comes and there springs into life for each new de- 
mand, fresh vigor and renewed ability to endure. 
These are miraculously supplied from within. Can 
we for one moment doubt that it is from the eternal 
dwelling place of God that the strength comes? And 
in multitudes of situations where humanity toils and 
struggles for the right, help comes from the power 
within, aided at times by a corresponding power at 
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work in some other human form inspired to comfort 
In this way we are brought to realize 


| in their fullness the words of Jesus in reference to 


God’s kingdom: “The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation ; neither shall they say, Lo, here! 
or, there! for lo, the kingdom of God is within you.” 

To those of us who have had the advantage of be- 
ing trained in the faith of “a light within,” it becomes 
easy to see the significance in the text “as thy days, 
so shall thy strength be,” for do we not feel that the 
“days” whence we are conscious of receiving this 
strength are such as carry with them the illumina- 
tion from this ever present ‘‘sun of righteousness ” ? 
But why do we so often lose courage in our journey 
through life? Because this Power within is to us as 
an “Unknown God.” Seeking for evidence from 
without as to His abiding place, we have missed, it 
may be, the still, sweet intimations of his presence 
within; our “light” has been obscured and we grope 
along in the dark missing the warmth and cheer that 
ever follow the sunshine of his perceptible indwell- 
ing. 

Let us cultivate this sacred faith of ours till we 
are so imbued with it that it shall become “a light 
unto our path!” Let us indoctrinate our children 
with the same blessed sentiment. Store their minds 
with passages from Scripture, both old and new, that 
embodies it and when age and experience come, that 
which once seemed but as ideal words will become real 
living truths . 





MARRIAGES. 

PENNELL—OWEN.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, West Philadelphia, Eighth month 6th, 1888, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Samuel F. Pennell and Maggie B. 
Owen, both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


CARPENTER.—On the 28th of Sixth month, 1888, 
near Marshfield, Coos county, Oregon, William S. Carpen- 
ter, aged 26. He was a graduate of the Oregon State 
Normal School, and a young man of much promise. He 
was formerly, as a lad, with his parents, a resident of 
Eatontown, New Jersey, where the memory of the scrupu- 
lous rectitude of his character, and gentle sympathetic 
spirit in his pure and innocent boyhood is held in lov- 
ing regard. His parents and sister have our warmest sym- 
pathy in their overwhelming sorrow. L. 

JEANES.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Watson 
K. Ely, Philadelphia, Eighth month 11th, 1888, Thomas 
Jeanes; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, in his 8lst year. Interment at Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 

KAY.—Eighth month 7th, 1888, at his residence, West- 
mont, N. J., Briggs Kay, in his 78th year. ‘ 

KNOWLES.—At his residence, West Philadelphia, 
Eighth month llth, 1888, Robert Knowles, in his 87th 
year. 

KNOWLES.—At his residence, Woodbury, N. J., Eighth 
month 6th, 1888, Benjamin L. Knowles; a member of the 
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Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, aged 40 


years. Since 1876 he had been principal of the Boys In- 
termediate School at Race street, Philadelphia. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the evening of the 25th of Seventh 
month, 1888, Marianna, wife of Joseph Lippincott, in the 
27th year of her age ; a member of Chester Monthly Meet: 
ing of Friends, held at Moorestown, N. J. 

MORRISON.—Suddenly, Seventh month 29th, 1888, at 
her home in Salem, N. J., Letitia Morrison. She was an 
estimable woman, not a member, but a regular attender of 
Friends’ meetings. 

PUSEY.—At her residence in Kennett Square, Seventh 
month 2ist, 1888, Lydia Pasey, in her 78th year. She was 
next to the oldest of six sisters, who all survive her; 
three brothers, the eldest, Solomon Pusey of London 
Grove, having all been removed from earth-life several 
years ago. 

She was the only sister unmarried, but nephews and 
nieces will treasure the memory of Aunt Lydia’s loving 
kindness, and her sisters be comforted and strengthened 
in remembrance of her faithfulness to duty, her patience 
in suffering, her unselfish thought for the welfare of oth- 
ers, and the tie of sisterhood which ever bound them in 
sweet unity of spirit. May we all seek for a like influ- 
ence to govern our lives, imbued with her simple faith in 
the goodness of God! 

“ Fold her, oh Father, in thine arms 
And let us henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee.” 
L. 

PASSMORE.—In West Chester, Pa., on Eighth month 
8th, 1888, Abigail B., wife of R. Haines Passmore ; an es- 
teemed member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

SINN.—On Fifth-day, Eighth month 9th, 1888, Joel 
Hancock, aged 16 months, child of Howard and Susan R. 
Sinn, of Germantown, Pa. 

WECDSTER.—Suddenly, Eighth month 5th, 1888, in 
Thornbury, Delaware county, Pa., Joseph Webster, Sr., in 
his 75th year. 

ZIMMERMAN.—In Norristown, Pa., Eighth month 
8th, 1888, Esther Zimmerman, in her 91st year. 








SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 33. 
EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1888. 
Toric: DIVINE ILLUMINATION. 


GoLpEN Text.— Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and light 

unto my path.’’—Psalm 119 : 105, 
READ Numbers 9 : 15-23. 
Tue first mention made of the pillar of cloud by 
day, and of fire by night, is on the journey from Suc- 
coth, the second place of encampment before the He- 
brews had crossed the Red Sea. Exodus 13: 20-22. 
Fire is represented as the symbol of Jehovah’s pres- 
ence and the instrument of his power, in the way 
either of approval or of destruction ; it being imma- 
terial, mysterious, but visible, warming, cheering, 
and comforting, yet terrible and consuming in its de- 
structive character. 

There has always been associated with the pillar 
of cloud and of fire that led the march of the Chil- 
dren of Israel, a mysterious sacredness that placed it 
among the miraculous interpositions and occurrences 
which are associated with the history of the Hebrew 
children, more especially those connected with the 





exodus from Egypt. An eminent writer has said, 
“Tt can be proved that more than half the difficul- 
ties in the history of religious thought owe their or- 
igin to this constant misinterpretation of ancient lan- 
guage by modern laaguage, of ancient thought by 
modern thought.” [Miiller.] He says of this very 
point, “ What we call divine guidance they speak of 
as a pillar of cloud to lead the way and a pillar of 
light (or fire) to give them light.” 

It was the custom to carry a flaming torch, ora 
brazen vessel in which a fire was kept burning in 
front of large armies, or when large numbers of peo- 
ple were migrating. It served to keep them together 
and lead the way. This in mid-day, as we all know, 
would appear as a cloud,and at night would flame up 
as a pillar of light. 

This usage of the earlier times, may explain the 
material character of the appearance, and ougbt not 
in any way to lessen or detract from the beauty and 
significance of associating it with the thought of “ di- 
vine guidance.” 


By this divine illumination our highest, greatest 
needs will be made known to us, and the spirit’s eye 
will be opened, and if we are willing to receive light, 
it will come to us, and the language of inspiration, 
which is divine impression, will direct us when to 
move and when to remain in our tents—in other 
words, when to act or to go forward, and when to 
wait for our strength to be renewed. Our own pre- 
conceived opinions must be given up and supplanted 
by convictions of truth, which will come to us 80 
clear and plain, if we do our part toward keeping our 
spirits in harmony with the divine spirit, that they 
cannot be doubted. If we look to the light which is 
divine illumination and are thus prepared, divine 
inspiration and intelligence will flow from spirit 
Father to spirit child, and thus guided by that which 
we can see and comprehend, comparable to a cloud 
by day and the pillar of fire by night, we will be pre- 
pared for our duties here or to go hence at the Father’s 
call. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
PHILADELPHIA Quarterly Meeting, held at the Valley 
on the 7th inst., was not so large as usual, owing 
somewhat to the weather of early morning, which 
however changed and we had a beautiful day. Af- 
ter getting into a quiet waiting state, the silence was 
broken by Henry T. Child: “ Our Fathers, where are 
they? and the Prophets, do they live forever?” Ev- 
ery true Friend is known by example as well as by 
precept, and if we live up to the best knowledge of 
the Divine inspiration, we shall ask the Lord what 
he will have us to do, and thus fulfill the mission of 
our lives. Jesus said: “I came into the world to 
bear witness to the truth.” Whatistruth? If we 
have a truth, and wrap it in a napkin, what profit is 
it to any? but as we gather in silence and endeavor 
to find the pearl of great price, Divine Inspiration, 
we shall find it, as it is the only safe guide of our 
lives. Robert Hatton thought that the inquiry, “ Is 
it well with thee?” should mean, “ Has there been 
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a growth in thy soul?” Can we say that God is our 
Father? for what dost thou know of this living God? 
Can we, the children of the Heavenly Father, as we 
answer the inquiry, “ Art thou in health my brother, 
my sister?” say, “It is well”? If we are the chil- 
dren of God, we shall be brought into a oneness of 
feeling and spirit, thus bringing us into the unity 
which is the bond of peace. 

John Haines spoke words of encouragement to 
all: “To do the work in the daytime, for the night 
cometh when no man can work.” Frances Newlin 
said: “ I have fought the good fight, I have kept the 
faith, and my soul has gone forth to each and every 
one that we may know that God is the teacher of his 
people himself, and then will we be fed with the 
bread that cometh down from Heaven, and we can 
go to the true fountain of life, ask and receive all 
that is needful, if we are in that condition of mind 
in which we can say ‘Here Lordam I. The Chris- 
tian’s life is a continued warfare. Submission to the 
will of God is the way of true religion.” 

Just at the close of the meeting, Lukens Webster 
expressed the conviction of his mind that the time 
for the closing of the shutters had been quite reached 
and hoped that the proposition of attending to the 
business of the meeting would be considered. 

After settling again into silence, the business of 
the quarterly meeting was attended to. Some words 
of encouragement and advice, on the value of time, 
were spoken by Robert Hatton who felt a concern to 
come into women’s meeting. Rachel Mather, in a 
few words, felt that we all have something to be 
thankful for,—health of the body, and the health of 
the soul. 

I feel it right to say that the kind hospitality of 
those who so generously attended to the wants of 
those coming from a distance was fully appreciated. 


—Abington Quarterly Meeting, at Gwynedd, on 
the 9th instant, was well attended and a very satis- 
factory meeting. Watson Tomlinson, Joseph B. 
Livezey, David Newport, Jeremiah Hayhurst, Lydia 
H. Price, Rachel Bond, Edwin L. Pierce, and Nath- 
aniel Richardson spoke before the closing of the 
shutters for business. The business claiming atten- 
tion was of a routine character and did not cause a 
protracted sitting. Among those present were sev- 
eral members of the Yearly Meeting’s committee to 
visit and encourage Friends, and it was announced 
that in the Tenth month the sub-committee desired 
to visit all the monthly meetings of the Quarter. 

-—Isaac Wilson and wife, of Bloomfield, Canada, 
are expected to attend Easton and Saratoga Quar- 
terly Meeting to be held at Granville, Washington 
Co., New York, Eighth month 29. 

—A friend, (R. E. E.), writes concerning the little 
meeting of Friends held in the parlor of M. F. Pas- 
chall, at Atlantic City, (171 South Carolina Avenue), 
every First-day morning at 10-30. The company on 
the 12th inst., though small, was convened in the 
true spirit,—that which Jesus promised to the “two 
or three” gathered in his name. Our correspondent 
says: “I commend our friend and the little meeting 
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on First-day mornings to the kind remembrance of 
Friends visiting Atlantic City. We need more of 
this old-fashioned earnestness. Many of our meet- 
ings were established just in this way.” 

—The West Chester, Pa., Republican, of the 13th 
inst., says: “Thomas Jenkinson of this borough 
reached his 94th birthday on the 11th; a large num- 
ber of his friends called upon him at his home on 
Washington street during the day to offer their con- 
gratulations upon his having attained this remark- 
able age. Friend Jenkinson continues to have a 
lively interest in public matters and enjoys greatly 
an opportunity for social intercourse with his ac- 
quaintances, while his faculties continue remarkably 
bright and yesterday he occupied his seat as usual in 
the gallery of the High Street Friends’ Meeting.” 





THE MEETINGS AT YARMOUTH. 


Tue first session of the First-day School General 
Conference, Yarmouth, Ontario, will be held prob- 
ably on Seventh-day afternoon of this week, the 
18th, and the remaining sessions on Second-day and 
Third-day. The Young Friend’s Review says: 

“ Friends coming by train to attend Pelham Half- 
Yearly Meeting and the First-day School General 
Conference will be met at St. Thomas by our Friends 
of Yarmouth on Fifth-day, Eighth month, 16th. The 
meetings, so far as we know, will come in the follow- 
ing order, viz: On Sixth-day at 9 a. m., Monthly 
Meeting’s select meeting; at 11 a. m., Norwich 
Monthly Meeting is held ; and at 2 p. m., the Half- 
Yearly Meeting’s select meeting ; on Seventh-day 
at 11 a. m., Half-yearly, and, perhaps, the first ses- 
sion of the General Conference at 3 p. m.; on First- 
day, public meeting at 11 a. m., and, perhaps, Yar- 
mouth First-day School-will be held at 3 p. m.; on 
Second and Third-days the remaining sessions of 
General Conference will be held at the hours of 11 a. 
m. and 3 p. m. 

“The Conference meets in Canada for the first 
time, or at least for the first time in many years, for 
when the writer of this was a mere boy he remem- 
bers the few Friends who came to Pickering to give 
encouragement to the First-day School work within 
the limits of Genesee Yearly Meeting. F. D. S. work 
was then in its infancy in our Society, and perhaps 
the large majority of our members were either op- 
posed or indifferent to such work. But as the years 
passed and the faithful pioneers to the cause kept 
steadily to their work, the fruitful results of their la- 
bors have converted both opponents and the indiffer- 
ent until all or nearly all are directly or indirectly 
helpers in the work ; and the First-day School has 
become a powerful influence in the Society. 

“ The Associations belonging to the several Yearly 
Meetings, large and interesting as they have be- 
come, indicate the growing interest in the cause, 
and have been sources of much benefit in strength- 
ening the bond which should ever bind the young 
and old in all religious societies. 

“They have been very helpful too in interesting 
our young people in the affairs of the Church ; and 
in developing their faculties for future us fulness. 
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“The General Conference, which is an outgrowth 
and a combination of these Associations, has made 
rapid growth of late. Its object is to help and give 
encouragement to the work throughout our seven 
Yearly Meetings. ‘In Unity is Strength.’ By the 
united efforts of the best talent we have, much help- 
ful work should be accomplished. Especially should 
these associatitns be of deep interest, and of great 
benefit to our young people.” 


For Friends’ Retelligencer and soncens. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Recent y I was tarrying with James and Ruth Hood, 
at Atlantic City. James was formerly a farmer near 
Christiana, Lancaster coun’ =‘/At the time of, the riot 
there, (described in a recent letter), he had two col- 
ored men working for him; and they, having heard 
about sunrise the cry of “kidnappers at Parker’s!” 
asked him for horses to ride over (about two or three 
miles). He consented, and when, later, arrests were 
made, a near blacksmith, who had recognized the 
horses, informed against James and he was arrested 
and bound over to appear to answer to the charge of 
treason! He went into Lancaster to consult Thad- 
deus Stevens, a great favorite with the anti-slavery 
men. When he told Stevens that he was indicted, 


for lending his horses, “ Did they indict the horses 
too ?” asked Thaddeus, sarcastically. 
* * * 


To assist in the labors of their house our friends 
Hood have seven young colored men, and their 
daughter who is at Longport, (with Elizabeth New- 
port) has ten. They are mostly students from 
Hampton, Va., and other institutions. Several ex- 
pect to be preachers, one wishes to study medicine. 
All seem very studious, and none appear to use in- 
toxicating drinks or tobacco in any form. 

* * * 

The student of Lyell’s Geology will remember the 
instances mentioned how in places the sea gains 
upon the land; and again in others, the land upon 
the sea, The land is gaining much at this spot. Some 
years ago a hotel occupied the locality of this house, 
(the Pennhurst), but the land gained so much upon 
the sea that the owners removed the hotel nearer the 
ocean, and sold several thousand dollars worth of 
land, where houses are now erected. The opposite 
has been the case at Nantucket on its eastern coast. 
In some of his verses on Nantucket, the poet Whit- 
tier speaks of its “ yielding land”: 


“And still that isle remaineth, 
A shelter for the free, 
As when true-hearted Macy 
Beheld it from the sea. 


“Free as the winds that winnow 
Her shrubless hills of sand, 
Free as the waves that batter 
Around her yielding land.” 


Another writer on Nantucket, not so much of a 
poet however, begs the ocean god to spare them the 
village of Siasconset : 


“ Oh spare us our Sconset, great Neptune, we pray, 
Salute it not rudely nor wash quite away; 





The cliff that for ages has bounded thy wave, 
From utter destruction, we pray thee to save.” 
+ * * 

James Hood has shown me the certificate of his 
parents, married at Sadsbury, Lancaster county, Pa. 
in 1810. This has brought to my mind another fam- 
ily in the same county, who are in possession, I think, 
of the certificates of five generations in a direct line, 
in the maiuner of Friends. 

+ +: * 


There was an error in the printed copy of my late 
article on the Christiana Riot of 1851. It was not C. 
C. Burleigh who sent the account of the situation 
printed in Wm. Still’s “‘ Underground Railroad” ; it 
was his brother, C. M. Burleigh. Their native State 
was Counecticut, and at least three brothers became 
anti-slavery men. William, I think, was a lawyer, 
and published a volume of poems. Charles C. Bur- 
leigh was the noted anti-slavery lecturer. He mar- 
ried a Friend, Gertrude Kimber, youngest daughter 
of Emmor Kimber, of Kimberton, Chester county. 
Neither is now living. A third brother was Cyrus 
M. Burleigh. He married one born among “ Ortho- 
dox” Friends, Margaret Jones, sister of Benjamin 8. 
Jones, a writer for the Pennsylvania Freeman. Mar- 
garet is still living in Philadelphia. 


NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE PACIFIC 
COAST.—II. 
WE spent First-day, (7th mo. 15), in Salt Lake City, 
and visited various parts of the town. Onr desire to 
learn more than hearsay about the religion of the 
Mormons, or “ Latter Day Saints,” as they term it, 
made us embrace this opportunity with pleasure. A 
short walk from the hotel led us tothe Tithing House, 
the Temple,(still unfinished after thirty yearsof labor) 
and the Beehive, the homes of Brigham Young’s 
wives; further on, we come to the cemetery where 
are interred his remains. In this enclosure also lie 
buried three of his wives, and the widow of Joseph 
Smith their “prophet” and founder. The services at 
the Tabernacle during the afternoon were attended 
with great curiosity and interest; and seated in an 
enormous building with the capacity of holding 12,- 
000, hearing strains of music from the largest organ 
in the United States, and listening to an address in 
which the speaker endeavored to prove Joseph 
Smith a prophet, we were deeply impressed with the 
fact of this being a sect of great corruption, though 
some of their tenets may be of the Truth. Just as 
the sun is setting we go on to Ogden, where we take 
the train for San Francisco, and travel nearly eight 
hundred miles when we reach the Golden Gate city 
of the west. According to our itinerary we have but 
ten days here, including time for side trips which 
have been in our minds all the way along. Time is 
too limited to attend more than the opening session 
of the National Education Convention, which was 
held at Mechanics’ Hall on the evening of the 17th, 
and attended by many thousand teachers from the 
East. Onthe 18th we start for Yosemite Valley, 
which lies 260 miles east, near the center of the 
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State. This is a two days journey, considerable of it 
staging and thought quite fatiguing. We spent two 
days in the valley, long enough to visit Mirror Lake, 
Yosemite, Bridal Veil, Vernal and NevadaFalls. The 
valley or gorge is about five miles long and half a 
mile wide, 4,000 feet above the sea level. The best 
view of it we get from Inspiration Point, as we enter: 
Cloud’s Rest and Glacier Point are the highest peaks 
of rocks, being nearly 10,000 feet. Never before have 
we beheld such growth of beautiful wild flowers, 
which our meagre knowledge of botany could not 
describe. As were turn we take in the Mariposa grove 
of Big Trees,some of which are more than thirty 
feet in diameter and three or four hundred feet high; 
our stage coach with four horses finds no difficulty in 
passing through one of them. Monterey, with its 
Hotel Del Monte, is our next attraction, so we take 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and go 125 miles due 
south through the beautiful Santa Clara valley, 
which is considered the most fertile in the world. 
This is a most popular and fashionable summer and 
winter resort, and almost equal climate all the year 
round, with bathing, driving, boating and fishing. 
Hotel Del Monte is palatial in its appointments and 
surroundings. Two or three days spent sight- 
seeing in San Francisco end our short but pleasant 
and profitable stay there. 


8. B. F. 
San Francisco, 7th mo. 27. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Rachel Townsend, daughter-in-law of Edward 


Townsend of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
housekeeper. 


—Superintendent Hall has taken a week’s trip to 
Boston by sea. The plans for his new house, just 
north of the college grounds, are well advanced. 


—New heating arrangements, by direct radiation, 
ought to make all of the class-rooms very comforta- 
ble during the coming winter. 


SEARCHING FOR GOD. 


THE finite seeks the Infinite to know, 
The thing contained to measure the container, 
Beyond the veil of sense man fain would go. 





How vain to solve earth’s mysteries, and vainer 
To reach through the wide universe the Cause 
Of suns and systems. Man the proud disdainer 


Of simple faith asserts his mighty laws, 
That seem to him far reaching in their sweep. 
Their operation ceaseless soon withdraws 


The need of Godhead, as their movements keep 
The worlds in balance and adjustment true. 
Imperious thinkers thus rich harvests reap 


Of philosophic structures ranging through 
The varied forms of matter and of being, 
Evolved in series and in order due. 


And so not by believing but by seeing, 
They do not humbly bow, but proudly soar, 
And from faith’s trammels grandly freeing 
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Their lordly souls, they thus explore 
God's universe no Deity to find, 
Learning the less e’en as they know the more, 


—Prof. T. Whiting Bancroft, in S.S. Times. 
LETTERS. 
Sucu a little thing—a letter, 
Yet so much it may contain : 
Written thoughts and mute expressions, 
Full of pleasure, fraught with pain. 


When our hearts are sad at parting, 
Comes a gleam of comfort bright 
In the mutual promise given : 
“ We will not forget to write.” 


Plans and doings of the absent, 
Scraps of news we like to hear, 
All remind us, e’en though distant, 

Kind remembrance keeps us near. 


Yet sometimes a single letter 
Turns the sunshine into shade ; 

Chills our efforts, clouds our prospects, 
Blights our hopes and makes them fade. 


Messengers of joy or sorrow, 
Life or death, success, despair, 
Bearers of affection’s wishes, 
Greeting kind, or loving prayer. 


Prayer or greeting, were we present, 
Would be felt but half unsaid ; 

We can write, because our letters— 
Not our faces—will be read. 


Who has not some treasured letters, 
Fragments choice of others’ lives— 

Relics, some of friends departed, 
Friends whose memory still survives? 


Touched by neither time nor distance, 
Will their words unspoken last ; 
Voiceless whispers of the present, 
Silent echoes of the past! 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


THE LESSON OF A LINDEN BLOOM. 
Mopern philosophy dreads the term“ design.” “ Ef- 
fort,” so it is said; has modified the organs of ani- 
mals, and the various parts of plants have become 
“adapted” to the “ environment.” The accepted 
theory is essentially a selfish one, and some good to 
the individual is generally looked for in any endeavor 
to account for a change of form. 

My own view, as outlined in my address before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at the Montreal meeting, is the opposite of this. 
Self-sacrifice, not self-interest, is the order of nature. 
What the whole organic world is engaged in, is in- 
deed a pleasure to the individual—life would be a 
burden were it not—but the result of the task in but 
a slight degrce benefits the individual, though it may 
greatly benefit the whole. What one man does often 
affects thousands, in many instances millions yet un- 
born. This is not only true of mankind or of the 


higher order of animals, but is just as true of plants 
from the highest in organization to the lowest. What 
animals do, or how plants behave, has,in many in- 





stances, some immediate relation to individual bene- 
fit ; but in the larger number of cases the “ adapta- 
tions” have no relation to any direct good. In the 
influence on the whole unit of creation, we can, how- 
ever, trace a great and wonderful bearing. There 
need be no hesitation in saying that plants and ani- 
mals are spending their lives in working out a grand, 
harmonious plan of the nature of which the wisest 
is profoundly ignorant, and in which the humblest, 
if it had sensation, could discern no part. 

One might illuminate this point in numberless 
ways, but it is almost superfluous. The great sacri- 
fice of the Founder of Christianity was made throngh 
infinite pain and suffering, yet who will say that the 
grand result following that sacrifice was not worth 
the price, though these results were of no individual 
benefit to him at all? The most pleasurable of all 
human actions, not to say of all organic beings, are 
those in inverse proportion to the individual good re- 
sulting. In a large number of instances, as zodlogists 
well know, death almost immediately follows agree- 
able occupations, and to die that a nation may live 
is universally classed as among the most worthy of 
all human actions. 

Down amid vegetation the same law prevails. 
Mignonette and other plants will live for many years 
if the flowers are plucked as fast as they fade, bunt if 
the seed is allowed to perfect, they are but annuals— 
the plant dies. Annual plants, are therefore plants 
that have learned to die that others may live. If the 
“ struggle for life” was the sole end and aim of their 
being, they would have “ adapted” themselves to a 
less generous production. The “ fittest to survive” 
would be the most selfish. The mother who works 
all day at the wash-tub, rocking the cradle with one 
foot, while her hands and wrists toil among the suds, 
crowning all by watching all night around the sick- 
bed of her beloved ones ; dying early out of affection 
for her children, may have become “adapted” to 
just this sort of work—may have taken pleasure in 
the sacrifice; but it was sacrifice for all that. 

As a student in botany I delight in watching the 
self-sacrificing behavior of plants, and noting how 
even these insensate things seem to take pleasure in 
the sacrifice. Near me, between my dwelling and 
my office, is a Hungarian silver linden (Tilia argen- 
tea). The leaves of this as of all lindens are ar- 
ranged distichously in two horizontal rows. Those 
who tell us that all plant arrangements are “‘ adapted” 
for the plant’s own good, explain the various ar- 
rangements in phyllotaxy in the line of light. Plants 
have the leaves so arranged that each may have the 
best exposure to the light. But this cannot be true 
of the linden, where the leaves are distichously ar- 
ranged ; especially in this species where the leaves 
are so large and the internodes so small, for they 
over-lap just like shingles on a roof. One-fourth of 
the leaf surface is excluded from light in a great de- 
gree. On no theory of individual good can this ar- 
rangement be explained. Then as to the inflores- 
cence. A cyme is produced from nearly every axil. 
I made an estimate and found 64,000 cymes on my 
tree. There are about ten flowers to a cyme, of which 
an average of half produced a seed, the others failing 
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evidently from sheer want of nutrition to perfect 
them all. Thus we have 320,000 seeds from one 
young treé@ which is but three feet in circumference 
of trunk, and in the second year of blooming. 
Of what benefit to the plant is this immense abun- 
dance, so suddenly produced? Why should 320,- 
000 flowers be brought to perfection, and fail 
of seeding in the end? Only once havelI had an 
answer. An eminent naturalist and ex-president of 
the American Association did say, not of this tree, 
but of another—if I remember, the tulip tree--that 
superabundance was an “adaptation” to provide 
against total failure. But this would not be an effort 
for individual good. It is “ sacrifice” for the good of 
individuals yet unborn, selfish only as it might be a 
sacrifice for our progeny, instead of for the general 
good. When we remember, however, that in the 
usual order of things, a few dozen seedlings at best 
are about all that any one forest tree could hope to 
see survive, supposing the effort in a plant to become 
“adapted” would admit of hope—the production of 
640,000 flowers to accomplish this, with this object 
only—can scarcely be conceived. 

Then there is fragrance—the delightful fragrance 
of the linden bloom; the honeyed secretion, all 
“ adapted to attract insects, and insure cross-fertiliza- 
tion.” But even this will not do. Darwin, the great 
prince of the “selfish” dynasty, avers that “ pollen 
from the same plant is equally injurious or nearly so, 
as that from the same flower.” (See “ Cross and 
Self-Fertilization in Flowers,” chapter ix, p. 345, Ap- 
leton’s Edition). Anyone noting bees at work on one 
linden tree will see that they thoroughly clean that 
one, and go home with their stores before taking a 
fresh start. Tine linden tree is a self-fertilizer. The 
production of nectar and fragrance may be to attract 
insects, but not for cross-fertilization—for no good to 
the tree. 

Now the common peduncle of the linden cyme 
has a broad wing attached to it. “ This,” says the 
adaptionist, “has been evolved for the purpose of 
aiding in the distribution of the seeds.” Let us see 
in the autumn how they fly. Right under the trees 
we find myriads of seeds that have separated from 
the common stalk. The surface of the ground is as 
completely covered as if a wagon-load of gravel had 
been dumped thereon. Comparatively few are left 
on the tree attached to the winged peduncle. If they 
remain till a very high wind comes a few may be 
carried a hundred feet or so, but generally they are 
found down among where the wingless ones have al- 
ready fallen. The wings are no material aid in dis- 
tributing the seeds. , 

But let us look at these Linden blooms as the in- 
florescence advances from stage to stage. The wing 
is green like the leaf. It is formed on the same plan 
asaleaf. It acts asthe leafacts. It is attracted up- 
ward toward the light. It curves up right under the 
leaf from the axil out of which it springs. By this ef- 
fort of growth the flowers are borne up under the leaf- 
blade, and out of the way of the neighboring cyme. 
Without this beautiful provision the cymes would 
hang down of their own weight, and seriously inter- 
fere with one another. The wonderful profusion all 
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admit exists, could not be but for the erecting power 
of these wing-growths from the peduncle. The 
“ adaptation ” is for profusion, and profusion is of no 
advantage to the individual, and of doubtful advan- 
tage to the race. 

Recently we had a heavy rain-storm from morn- 
ing till night. No winged insect could be seen at 
work anywhere. Passing under the linden tree 
hundreds of honey-bees were found as industrious as 
usual. The shingled leaves formed perfect shelter- 
tents, under which the winged petioles lifted the 
flowers high and dry. My neighbor has an extensive 
apiary. The bees had found a wet-day job, and they 
come an eighth of a mile to labor, through pouring 
rain, in their hard-working pursnits. 

Modern teleology will not admit me into the fold 
with the load I am disposed to carry. It will be rank 
heresy to assert that “ Nature,” the great designer, 
deliberately thought of the bees in arranging this 
pretty plan in their interest. I can, at any rate, show 
that none of the “ adaptations” of this silver linden 
tree could have been evolved under any theory based 
on innate selfishness, as the popular theories are 
based, while they are singularly consistent with my 
views that self-sacrifice—sacrifice for the good of the 
whole—is the great law of Nature. The “struggle 
for life” is in the interest of universal harmony, 
though those who struggle may not know. The 
* struggle for life”—the effort to get the best of an- 
other—under the lead of the accident of “ environ- 
ment,” cannot be. 

I fancy it is but the unwillingness of modern 
philosophy that refuses to admit that the “ Unknow- 
able” is but a weak substitute for Omniscience, and 
that it is not unscientific to speak of a Planner and 
Designer in Nature, that leaves me as lonely as I am. 
Variation is, of course, subject to law, and no varia- 
tion occurs except under the operation of law. No 
one has succeeded in exposing that law to universal 
satisfaction. “ Environment,” like heat and water 
to a seed, may start the germ of variation on its 
growth, but to my mind has not the slightest influence 
on the character which that growth shall bear. All 
this is prearranged from the beginning, and planned 
for a purpose. Life, individual life, is the agent in 
this progress. What it does tends to that end so 
early planned, though, actor at it is, it can have not 
the slightest comprehension of what the struggle 
may be for, in which it is engaged.—Thos. Meehan, in 
The Independent. 

A LESSON FROM MOSQUITOES. 
Many of us would like tq imagine that our pests, and 
poisons, and various kinds of torments, are at least 
not designed; that, however they may come, they 
are only mysterious; or, that if they must be allowed 
to be in some sense from God, the Universal Crea- 
tor, it must in reverence be held that he did not 
mean to have them as annoying and deadly as we 
find them to be. Then let any one dissect a talon, 
or a claw, or a carnivorous jaw, and decide whether 
there is any contrivance here for tearing and devour- 
ing flesh; and whether any preparation for scenting 
is deliberately contrived in the outspread nervous 
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texture of the nostrils. Whence came that terrible 
vise in the mouth of a shark, and whose invention 
is it? That viper fang, both sharp and hollow, laid 
down flat upon the jaw when there is no occasion 
for it, but hung with pulleys of muscle to throw it 
up when attack is to be made, allowing it now, in 
the bite to be pressed directly down upon a bag of 
liquid venom deposited just under its roots,—whose 
invention is this? Is it not plainly a deliberate con- 
trivance, as truly visibly deliberate as any injecting 
or ejecting engine in the world? And how many 
venomous creatures are there,—spiders, ants, ticks, 
scorpions, serpents, flies, mosquitoes, centipedes, 
that have their bags of poison made ready, as the 
fearful artillery of their otherwise contemptible life! 

Let no one imagine that such kind of artillery is 
not meant; there is no other that is gotten up with 
a machinery more skilful, or with better ammunition. 
All that may be done with such tools is plainly meant 
to be done. Whatever else may be true, God has 
created Venom, and we must not scruple to say it. 
If we have any conception of goodness that forbids 
this kind of possibility in God, then our God plainly 
enough does not exist, or the God that does exist is not 
he. The really existent God, as we can see with our 
eyes, issuch a being as can use contrivance in adjusting 
the due apparatus, both of prey and of poison. And 
we need not scruple to confess a degree of satisfaction 
in this kind of discovery, showing that goodness is 
no such innocent, mawkishly insipid character, no 
such mollusc softness swimming in God’s bosom as 
many effect to suppose ; that it has resolve, purpose, 
thunder in it, able to contrive hard things when 
hard are wanted. No other impression is at all equal 
to the morai training for which we are sent hither. 
If we could not see distinctly that God is able to 
plan for suffering, and to prepare the machinery to 
produce it, what we call his goodness would only be 
a weak, emasculated virtue, which, if we shouid 
praise it, would not long keep our respect. 

One of the first and most necessary conditions of 
aright moral government in souls, is vigor; a will 
that is visibly asserting itself everywhere in acts of 
sovereignty that do not ask our consent. It is better 
for useven to be shocked sometimes, than never to 
be impressed. Mere safe keeping is not rugged 
enough to answer the moral uses of our life. Ele- 
mental forces, grinding hard about us and upon us, 
are necessary to the due unfolding of our moral and 
religious ideas, and it is in just these severities of 
discipline that we afterward discover the deepest 
counsels of beneficence, and the highest culminations 
of eternal goodness itself. 

We here perceive that not only dangerous and 
fierce animals are wanted as the necessary furniture 
of our discipline, but a large supply of annoyances, 
irritants and disgusting infestations. We laugh at 


these creatures many times, and try to amuse our- 
selves at their expense, and it might not be desirable 
to take them niore seriously, but it is a very serious 
matter, nevertheless, that we have them to laugh at. 
Indeed, it is even a fair subject of doubt whether we 
get as much real discipline, after all, from all the 
beasts of prey together, as we do from any single one 
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of a half-dozen tribes of pests that infest the world— 
ants, mosquitoes, wood-flies, jiggers, and the like. A 
part of their value is, that they annoy us enough to 
keep us awake, and if they sometimes keep us 
awake, when we are really demanding sleep, 
it is not altogether ill. Unmolested sleep might set- 
tle us at length into lethargy. We want irritants to 
stir us up,and nettle us into vivacity, as truly as we 
do the lull of music and breeze to quiet us. Besides, 
we are always trying to get the world into a law of 
happiness, as if that were the main errand bere, or as 
if God made it, and must needs take it to be the law 
of his will. How often do we say this, as sometimes 
we even set our speculation upon it, to show that so 
it must be. 

It was very important, therefore, to keep us off this 
ground, and worry and sting us away from it. And 
to this end, doubtless, it is that God lets in upon us, 
on our face and hands and whole bodily skin, such 
numberless troops of hostile infestation. They come 
with bite and creeping feet, and slimy touch, and 
sting, and stinging voice. They break no bones, 
they stir in general no fear, they seem to have noer- 
rand that could not as well be dispensed with. And 
yet they do bring irritations, annoyances, disgusts 
upon us that have a considerable significance, and 
ought to have, must have, a considerable use. Not 
all the elephants, tigers, and hyenas, and crocodiles 
of the world have a thousandth part of the power 
exerted by these on our feeling and temperament. 
And it is a great thing they do, when they only keep 
us off the folly of conceiving that God is principally 
concerned with us here to make us happy. There- 
fore he shows us that he is not, by instrumentations 
most unremorseful, most deliberately contrived ; 
leaving us nothing less or different to believe, than 
that he is shaping us to good, moral good, let the hap- 
piness and all the fine computations of pleasures 
fare as they may.—Horace Bushnell, in his “ Moral Use 
of Dark Things.” 


VALUE OF THE LICK TELESCOPE. 


Pror. Edward S. Holden of the Lick Observatory, in 
a letter dated July 22, says: 

Our brief experience with the large telescope has 
already taught us that our duty is to prove all things 
anew—not to take any thing for granted. We have 
hardly looked at any object without finding some- 
thing new and interesting and important. It may 
be worth while to give a few examples of what I 
mean by this. There is no object in the heavens 
whicb is better known to possessors of both large 
and small telescopes than the ring nebula in Lyra. 
It is the brightest of the nebule, and its wonderful 
shape makes it an interesting link between a planet 
with rings, like Satarn, and the primitive formless 
nebula which Laplace assumes as the starting point 
of his nebular hypothesis. It has important analo- 
gies to rings of stars and to star clusters also. This 
bright nebula has been looked at by every amateur 
and professional astromomer, by every large and 
small telescope in the world. Sir John Herschel 
describes it as a ring, and figures a small star follov- 
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ing it. Lord Rosse with his 6-foot reflector, gave 
five small stars outside of it and none inside. Mr. 
Lassell, with his 4-foot reflector, figures it with thir- 
teen faint stars in an oval outside, and one inside the 
ring. So I saw it with the Washington refractor of 
twenty-six inch aperture in 1875. Our first look at 
this nebula with the 36-inch telescope showed a 
great variety of new detail, and a careful examina- 
tion has disclosed to us not only the single star in- 
side, but likewise eleven others inside the inner oval 
or projected on the bright nebulosity between the 
outer and the inner ovals. Not only this, but it is 
obvious that the plan on which this nebula is built 
is that of a series of ellipses or ovals. There is first 
the ring of faint stars outside the nebula ; then the 
outer and inner bounding ovals of the nebulosity ; 
next a ring of faint stars around the edges of the in- 
terior ring, and finally a number of stars critically 
situated on the various parts of the nebulosity and 
outer Oval. The object is entirely a new one in its 
appearance and in its suggestions as seen here. It is 
so with other objects likewise. For example, a tran- 
sit of the shadow of one of Jupiter’s satellites re- 
cently observed has given us quite new ideas on the 
subject of the refraction and density of the atmos- 
phere of this planet, and so on with other objects. 
Our final conclusion is, therefore, that we have to 
use the large telescope in a new way. There is abso- 
lutely nothing to be taken for granted, and there is 
no object in the whole heavens which we must not 
observe as if viewed for the first time. Our duty is 
to prove all things—at the same time recollecting all 
things that have gone before. In this respect the 
position of the Lick Observatory is quite unique. 


ee 
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IMPORTANT TO FATHERS WHO SMOKE. 
May I give you my recent experience of tobacco 


smoke? It may be a warning to others. I have one 
child—a little girl not yet two years old, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed pet, who was as healthy asthe birds when 
she was born. For more than a year past,—ever since 
she was old enough to be less in the nursery and 
more with her father and me,—she has ailed myste- 
riously. I could not say she was ill, yet she was 
hardly ever well. I was kept in a perpetual state of 
anxiety about her. The symptoms were absence of 
appetite, complaints of sickness, stomach and diges- 
tion altogether out of order. Last August, I took her 
to a country town, where we stayed two months. 
After the first week, she flourished like a young bay- 
tree, ate and drank and laughed and played and 
slept, and kept me forever busy enlarging her gar- 
ments. I brought her home rosy and robust. In one 
week, all the old symptoms reappeared—loss of ap- 
petite, dark lines under the eyes, listless ways, rest- 
less nights. Some one suggested that the neighborhood 
did not suit her; and I was cogitating how to take 
her away again, when she caught a severe cold, and 
was confined entirely to one room for three weeks. 
She recovered her general health completely. Appe- 
tite, spirits, sleep, all returned. It could not be the 
neighborhood. After her cold, she joined us down- 
stairs again, as usual, two or three timesaday. In 
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less than a week sickness, ides cueniiahies I was in 
despair. For nearly three months, I racked my 
brains about drains, wall-papers, milk, water, sauce- 
pans, any and everything in vain,—the child slowly 
wasted. The weather was too severe to take her away. 
In an agony of mind,I noticed one day that, so far 
from outgrowing her clothes as I had expected, they 
were too large for her. The little thing was not eating 
enough to keep up her strength, and we could not 
coax her to eat. Yet she was not really ill: sbe ran 
about and played in a quiet way, and looked fairly 
well to those who had not seen her more robust. 
Suddenly, my husband was summoned into the 
country. A week after he went, the child began to 
eat with eager relish. In a fortnight, she was her 
own happy self, full of riotous, childish spirits. 
“Her father has never seen her like this,” I re- 
marked one evening, when she was particularly mer- 
ry and mad; and then the truth flashed upon me. 
It was his tobacco that upset her. He has been 
away now for a month; and the child’s limbs daily 
get firmer and rounder, and she is the merriest, 
healthiest little mortal possible. He always smoked 
after breakfast and after lunch, with her in the room, 
neither of us dreaming it was injurious to her. But 
for his providential absence this time, I doubt 
whether it would ever have occurred to me; and we 
might have lost our darling, for she was wasting 
sadly. It was acting like a slow poison upon her, 
This is a true, unvarnished statement, which my 
nurse can corroborate. When shall we have a Par- 
liament that will dare to tax our slow poisons to the 
utmost? I enclose my card, and remain your obe- 
dient servant. —E. Ht, in Pall Mall Gazette. 


CONVICT LABOR. 
Tue National Prison Association, in session at Boston, 
adopted a resolution offered by Professor Wayland 
of Yale College, “ that in the judgment of this Asso- 
ciation productive prison labor is an indispensable 
factor in the work of prison reform, and that any 
scheme which has a tendency to permit or promote 
idleness of prisoners will inflict irreparable injury 
upon the prisoner, the workingman, and the State.” 

How there can be any doubt about such a matter 
is hard to understand. One proper function of any 
prison system should be to make the criminal not 
only self-supporting while under restraint, but capa- 
ble of earning an honest living when his term of im- 
prisonment has expired. 

This is apart from any consideration of the cruelty 
of keeping able-bodied men in confinement without 
occupation, about which much might be said, but it 
is probable that no one is in favor of keeping the 
convicts in absolute idleness. But all the prison la- 
bor-systems are opposed on some ground or other as 
antagonistic to free labor. This is notably true in 
New York. The contract system of that State was 
repealed several years ago, and the State account 
plan was adopted. But the products of prison labor 
must still be offered for sale, and to a greater or less 
extent enter into competition with the products of 
free labor. The labor leaders are therefore now de- 
manding that the State account system must go. The 





Legislature of the State is now diene convened in ex- 
tra session to provide some means of keeping the 
convicts at work, a measure neglected in the regular 
session. 

The truth is that in this controversy the competi- 
tion between prison-labor and free-labor is enor- 
mously exaggerated. It is ascertained that convict- 
labor is about one-fifth of one per cent of the total labor 
of this country, and that under any system whatever 
convict-labor is only one-half as productive as free- 
labor. 

There was great applause in the Prison Associa- 
tion’s meeting when Mr. R. H. Dawson, of Alabama, 
said, “the lease system must go where slavery has 
gone, and where the dram-shop must go. No man 
should have charge of convict-labor who has a nick- 
kel’s interest i in it, en Boninly Register. 


DETERMINED TO SUCCEED. 


Tue following is one of the traditions of a manufac- 
turing firm in Glasgow, Scotland. Thirty years ago 
a bare-foot, ragged urchin presented himself before 
the desk of the principal partner and asked for work 
as an errand-boy. 

“There’s a deal o’ running to be dune,” said Mr. 
Blank, jestingly, affecting a broad Scotch accent. 
“Your first qualification wud be a pair o’ shoon.” 

The boy, with a grave nod, disappeared. He lived 
by doing odd jobs in the market, and slept under 
one of the stalls. Two months passed before he had 
saved enough money to buy the shoes. Then he 
presented himself before Mr. Blank. one morning, 
and held out a package. 

“T have the shoon, sir,” he said quietly. 

“Oh!” Mr. Blank with difficulty recalled the 
circumstances. “You want a place? Not in those 
rags, my lad. You would disgrace the house.” 

The boy hesitated a moment, and then went out 
without a word. Six months passed before he 
returned, decently clothed in coarse but new gar- 
ments. Mr. Blank’s interest was roused. For the 
first time, he looked at the boy attentively. His 
thin, bloodless face showed that he had stinted him- 
self of food for months in order to buy these clothes, 
The manufacturer now questioned the buy carefully, 
and found to his regret that he could neither read 
nor write. 

“Tt is necessary that you should do both before 
we could employ you in carrying home packages,” 
he said. “We have no place for you.” 

The lad’s face grew paler; but, without a word of 
complaint, he disappeared. He now went fifteen 
miles into the country, and found work in stables 
near toa night-school. At the end of the year, he 
again presented himself before Mr. Blank. 

“T can read and write,” he said briefly. 

“TI gave him the place,” the employer said, years 
afterward, “ with the conviction that, in process of 
time, he would take mine, if he made up his mind to 
do it. Men rise slowly in Scotch business honses, 
but he is our chief foreman. ”"— Western Record. 











Norgine is more sure to me, than that I ought 
to be as good and noble as I can.— Plato. 
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NOBLE AND TRUE WORDS. 


[The extract here presented is the introduction of a dis- 
course on the life and works of John Knox, the Scotch re- 
former, delivered recently in one of our western cities. 
The thought of the preacher, E. 8. Ralston, is so in har- 
mony with our own views relating to the dealings of God 
with his human children, that we offer it to our readers.— 
Eps. ] 

One who meditates upon himself only, is soul en- 
tombed ; he whose thought is bounded by his busi- 
ness and social life is a soul imprisoned; a man who 
knows only his own nation or generation is a soul 
slumbering in the quiet of a village; but he who 
lives is in full communion with all lands, all ages, 
all men, touching all lives, taking from all lives. He 
who thinks God has slept in all these years is as one 
who has dozed into and through manhood and 
knows only his childhood. God spake through the 
holy men of old, and has he not spoken since? Has 
God slept and the world not heard his voice since 
those days? Peter and Paul thought not that they 
would be called the inspired ones. So of the work- 
ers of God’s work everywhere. “I holy—alas, no ; 
I inspired, no!” But here is a work for right, a word 
for truth, a life for God, and when the music of the 
voice has died into silence, the word still lives, an 
accomplished truth and hears the imprimatur, “ God 
said.” And when the flash of the eye has faded in- 
to night, the shattered ruin of error hears as truly as 
the tablets of stone, “ Thou shalt bave no other gods 
before me.” The life moves on with stately simplic- 
ity and noble humility, and we say, “ He was, and is 
not.” Then every life is regenerated ; every cruel 
wrong is destroyed; every joy made possible; the 
approaches to sin made difficult; the way to God 
cleared ; worship purified; religion revived; a na- 
tion saved, and all ultimately chant the mighty proc- 
lamation, “A holy man hath spoken as though he 
was inspired of God.” 

Herein is our hope. God speaks, works, lives as 
He has ever done, through His mighty ones, and of- 
tentimes through His weak ones. When a nation 
trembles, morals grow corrupt; the leaders become 
cowards and men cry out, “ Lord,send thy prophet !” 
Some wise man like Abraham Lincoln rises up, 
takes hold of the helm of state and the way of 
the Lord is made plain. So long as man is, truth is 
and God is. 


“DONT! DONT!” 
“Don’r! don’t!” a little voice seemed to say clear 
and strong in Harry’s ear. 

The two cents lay on the window-seat ; some one 
had forgotten them. Two cents’ worth of candy 
came right up before Harry’s eyes, and in a moment 
he had put out his hand to take the cents. 


But that “Don’t! don’t!” Who spoke? 

He turned and looked. No one was in the room. 
The door was open, but no one was in the entry. 

“ Nobody can see,” he said to himself. 

“Thou God seest me,” said the voice. 

“Nobody will know where they’ve gone,” said 
Harry. 


“Thou shalt not steal,” the voice said again. 

Harry was frightened at himself, and ran away as 
fast as he could. He was saved from a great sin and 
trouble. If he had taken those two pennies he 
would most likely have taken more another time, 
and not been so frightened about it, either. 

I knew a boy who stole a ten-cent piece once. He 
was so ashamed that he did not know what to do. Not 
long after he had a chance to steal again. He did, 
and that time it was not half so hard. So he went 
on and on, and at sixteen years of age he was in pri- 
son. 

What voice was that which said, “ Don’t! don’t!” 
That was conscience, God’s voice in the soul. Al- 
ways listen to that voice that bids you keep God’s 
commandments.-—Sunday-School Evangelist. 


THE WORTH OF A MAN. 


A Free being ; created to act from aspring in his own 
breast, to form himself and to decide his own des- 
tiny ; connected intimately with nature, but not en- 
slaved to it ; connected still more strongly with God, 
yet not enslaved even to the Divinity, but having 
power to render or withhold the service due to his 
Creator ; encompassed by a thousand warring forces, 
by physical elements which inflict pleasure and pain, 
by dangers seen and unseen, by the influences of a 
tempting, sinful world, yet endaed by God with 
power to contend with all, to perfect himself by con- 
flict with the very forces which threaten to over- 


whelm him. Such is the idea of a man. - 


TWO LIVES. 


Every young man has two lives before him. He 
may choose either. He may be a man with a man’s 
powers and immunities, or a sham of a man—a 
whited sepulchre—conacious he carries with him his 
own dead bones and all uncleanliness. It is a matter 
entirely of choice. He knows the essential qualities 
and certain destiny of the other. The man who says 
be cannot control himself not only lies, but places 
his maker in blame. The sense of security and self- 
respect is worth more than the illicit pleasures of a 
world for all time. The purein heart see God in 
everything, and they are supremely blest. There is 
just one way of safety, and only one; and a young 
man who stands at the beginning of his career can 
choose whether he will walk in it, or in the way that 
leads evermore downward. 


ANGER makes a good servant but a very bad master. 
The question is, not how to crush it out utterly, but 
how to manage and control it so that good and not 
evil may result. Certainly, if this effort were sin- 
cerely and continuously made, very much of the an- 
ger that now runs riot would die a peaceful and nat- 
ural death. 


Tue plain doctrine of integrity is rarely found purely 
practiced nowadays. It is easy to pick out plain 
men, geniuses, martyrs; but integrity is rare. “The 
gods approve the depth, and not the tumult of the 
soul.” — Emerson. 
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Few Christians realize how largely their real spir- 
itual progress depends upon adverse circumstances. 
Friction is as necessary an element in the progress 
of moving bodies as in their retarding. Everything 
depends upon where the friction is developed. If 
it is in the axles of the wheels of an engine, the 
progress is impeded; if it is between the wheels 
and the track, the progress is aided. So, when the 
wheels of the engine slip, the train fails to move for- 
ward; and then it is that the engineer drops sand 
upon the track to produce that friction which is the 
essential of progress. So, too, the track that is laid 
for our lives often proves too smooth for us, and 
our wheels slip; and then it is that God drops the 
rough sands of adversity and hardship upon the 
track we are pursuing, in order to produce that fric- 
tion which is an essential of spiritual progress. 

Let us rejoice when the wheels of our spirit 
run smoothly on their axles; but let us not regret 
nor repine when we hear the grating and feel 
the roughness between the wheels and the track 
that is laid for our life’s highway.—S. S. Times. 

“O Lorp, I have a busy world around me; eye 
ear, and thought will be needed for all my work to 
be done in that busy world. Now, ere I enter upon 
it, 1 would commit eye, ear, and thought to thee. 
Do thou bless them and keep their work thine ; that 
as, through thy natural laws, my heart beats and my 
blood flows without any thought of mine for them, 
so my spiritual life may hold on its course at these 
times, when my mind can not consciously turn to 
thee to commit each particular thought to thy ser- 
vice.”—Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 





Tue whole bent of the spirits and testimony [of 
the Quakers] since God, by his grace, hath distin- 
guished them, has been to promote the experimental 
and saving knowledge of Jesus Christ in the world, 
by turning the minds of all people from the darkness 
that is in them to the Light of Christ which is in 
them, as the great, the singular, and necessary 
agent and principle, by which only man is enlight- 
ened and enabled to see and do the will of God.— 
William Penn. 





It is better to err by leaning to the side of mercy 
than by closing the heart against the appeals of suf- 
fering. But really the mercifully inclined are the 
least liable to err ; for while justice is the medium of 
truest mercy, it should not be forgotten that mercy is 
the most unerring guide to justice.—Exchange. 

Keep the atmosphere of the family as pure as 
possible, and fragrant with gantleness ani charity. 

Tae invariable mark of wisdom is to see the mi- 
raculousinthecommon. Whatisaday? What is 
a year? Whatissummer? Whatis woman? What 
isachild? Whatissleep? To our blindness, these 
things seem unaffecting. We make fables to hide 
the baldness of the fact. To the wise a fact 
is true poetry, and the most beautiful of fables.—EHm- 
erson. 





Wuen I see the heavenly sun buried under earth 
in the evening of the day, and in the morning to find 
a resurrection to his glory, why (think I) may not 
the sons of heaven, buried in the earth, in the eve- 
ning of their days, expect the morning of their glo- 
rious resurrection? Each night is but the past day’s 
funeral, and the morning his resurrection ; why then 
should our funeral sleep be other than our sleep at 
night? Why should we not as well awake to our 
resurrection as in the morning? I see night is rather 
an intermission of day than a deprivation, and death 
rather borrows our life of us than robs us of it. 
Since, then, the glory of the sun finds a resurrection, 
why should not the sons of glory ? 

— Warwick. 





Ler us advise you to avoid all boastings and exag-' 
gerations, backbitings, abuse and evil speaking ; slang 
phrases and oaths in conversation; depreciate no 
man’s qualities and accept the hospitality of the 
humblest kind in a hearty and appreciative manner ; 
avoid giving offense, and if you do offend, have the 
manliness to apologize. 





Ir you believe that you are right in the religious 
opinions you hold, you should not support opinions 
that are contradictory to them; for the welfare of 
the world turns upon right thinking about Godand 
man. Your first great duty is to be loyal to your 
faith—M. J. Savage. 





Crosses gall and grieve us in proportion to our 
self-consequence ; and our need of them may prob- 
ably be measured by the uneasiness they excite. 

How is it possible to study deeply the lot of the 
great majority of men ;—to see them ground down 
by toil; spending their years in bare self-continua- 
tion, and ending life without tasting of its fruits; 
filled to satiety with labor and starved to death with- 
in the mind ;—how is it possible tosee so much noble 
capability wasted, so much true blessedness lost, so 
many first created a little lower than the angels and 
then forced nearly to a level with the brutes,—with- 
out providing in our thoughts a future vindication of 
the Creator,—a life in which the fearful inequality 
will be compensated, and the suspended good at 
length born.— Martineau. 





Nature has no promise for society, least of all, no 
remedy for sin.—Horace Bushnell. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—Competition between two great English lines of rail- 
road—the Great Northern, and the London and North- 
western—has resulted in the breaking of all previous re- 
cords of high railwayspeed. The entire distance of a run 
on the 6th inst. was 400 miles, which was done in 7 hours 
and 25 minutes, an average of about 54 miles an hour. 
Much of the distance was made at a rate of 72 miles an 
hour, and occasionally the speed of 75 miles was attained 
(1 mile in 48seconds.) The Great Northern express, which 


had left at the same time, arrived 7 minutes later, although 
that line is 8 miles shorter than the London and North- 
western Railway. 








—The banana is mentioned by Dr. W. B. Richardson as 
one of the best of foods. It may almost be looked upon as 
condensed milk, its composition being seventy-four per 
cent. water, twenty per cent fuel, five per-cent. flesh-form- 
ers, and seven-tenths per cent. mineral; while milk con 
tains eighty-six per cent. water, nine per cent. fuel, four 
per cent. flesh-formers, and seven-tenths per cent. mineral. 

—Florida mourns the loss of the sweet notes of the 
mocking bird. Formerly hundreds of them could be 
heard singing, but their nests have been so systematically 
broken up or robbed of their young that they are rapidly 
disappearing. 

—The proposed substitution of India rubber for metal 
in the manufacture of horseshoes, says the Mechanical News, 
is based upon various supposed advantages, one of these 
being that the former enables a horse to go easily over all 
kinds of roads and rough or slippery ground without slip- 
ping. The contrivance brought forward for this purpose is 
such as to obviate in one instance the necessity of using an 
iron shoe which can be moved momentarily when the 
horse is not traveling, and can also be used when the horse 
is shod with an iron shoe. 

—A modern Savonarola is said to have appeared in 
northern Italy. Hisname is Father Augustin, of the Fran- 
ciscan order, of Montofeltro. He is said to mingle mar- 
velous eloquence with great humility. He is greeted with 
cheers and huzzas by the people wherever he is heard, and 
enthusiasts are with difficulty restrained from carrying 
him in triumph through the streets. The professors and 
students of the University of Pisa lately closed the exer- 
cises two hours before the time in order to hear the illus- 
trious preacher. Even the railway directors have to or- 
ganize special trains in order to meet the demand to go and 
hear him. This latter-day Savonarola, however, does not 
make crusades against certain formalities or abuses in the 
church, but against the foibles and unrealities of society.-- 
Exchange. 

—Immigration as a source of pauperism bids fair to sup- 
plant even whisky. The manager of the Italian Society 
in New York says that the immigration from Italy has 
been forced, and that there are 10,000 Italian laborers in 
that city out of employment and kept from starving by 
almsgiving. Tens of thousands of laborers of different 
European countries are brought to our shores every week, 
very few of them having money or friends. They are de- 
luded by promises of sure work and good wages, and when 
landed here are at once face to face with starvation. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tue faneral of General Sheridan took place on the 11th 
inst. in Washington. Services were held in St. Matthew's 
(Catholic) church, where the sermon was preached by Car- 
dinal Gibbons. President and Mrs. Cleveland, the Cabinet 


officers, and a joint committee appointed by Congress at- 
tended. 


THE bill creating a special commission to inquire into 
the charges brought against Chas. Stewart Parnell by the 
London Times, has passed both houses of Parliament and 
received the assent of the Queen. C. 8S. Parnell has also 
brought suit for libel against the Times in the Scottish 
courts, and the case will be tried in November. 

INTELLIGENCE has been received in San Francisco of a 
terrible volcanic eruption in Japan which occurred about 
the 15th of Seventh month. The crater of Bandai San 
emitted showers of ashes, stones and mud, by which some 
five villages were buried to a depth of seven to twenty 
feet. Five hundred lives are supposed to be lost. 
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RAILROAD wrecks have been numerous this week. A 
locomotive on the Erie Railway left the track at Corning, 
2 a. m. of the 12th inst., and dashed into another locomo- 
tive standing on a side track, the engineer being killed and 
several passengers injured.—-A cattle train on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad collided with a local freight train 
near Chester, scattering cars and cattle in every direction. 
No lives were lost.—-A heavy rainfall drifted sand to the 
depth of six inches across the tracks of the Mobile and 
Girard Railroad (Ga.), causing the capsizing and explosion 
of a locomotive.-Two detached coal cars ran down a 
heavy grade on a railroad near Denver, Col., and dashed 
into a passenger train ascending the grade. No one ex- 
cept the engineer and fireman were injured, the former fa- 
tally. 


RIGOROUS measures are being taken by Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Hamilton to check the yellow fever which threatens 
to become epidemic at Jacksonville, Florida. Infected bed- 
ding and clothing are burned, mails entering and leaving 
the infected district are fumigated, and Florida steamers 
are everywhere quarantined, 


THe Convent of the Sacred Heart in New York City 
was destroyed by fire on the 13th inst. It was a large 
building with 300 feet front, and has been known as main- 
taining an excellent school for children. The 195 inmates 
all escaped uninjured. The fire was caused by a charcoal 
furnace being left over night in the cupola by plumbers. 


THe immense log raft which was launched at Joggins, 
Nova Scotia, Seventh month 25th, arrived in safety in New 
York on the 11th inst. The owner is said to have saved 
$30,000 in freight by transporting the lumber by sea, and 
has announced his intention of repeating the experiment. 


NOTICES. 


*,* 1788.—CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY.—1888. 

The Centennial Anniversary of the Plainfield, N. J., 
Friends’ Meeting House, Peace Street, will occur Eighth 
Month 20th, 1888. A commemorative meeting will be held 
in the old Meeting-house, on the afternoon of that date, 
commencing at two o'clock. The proposed Order of Ex- 
ercises is as follows: 

I. A Paper: “ Historical Sketch of the Meeting House, 
its Erection and Occupancy,” by Nathan Harper, 
chairman. 

. A Paper: “ Biographical Notes of the Early Friends 
of Plainfield,” by Oliver B. Leonard. 
. A Paper: “Women in the Society of Friends,” by 
Elizabeth R. Lefetra. 
IV. A Paper: “Past and Future of the Society of 
Friends,” by Aaron M. Powell. 
V. Addresses and Reminiscences. 
VI. A Reading: “The Quaker of the Olden Time,” 
(Whittier), by Anna Rice Powell. 
The Committee of Arrangements cordially invite the 
attendance of interested friends. 
NATHAN HARPER. SAMUEL B. UNDERHILL, 
GreorGce R. Pounp, AARON M. PowELL, 
Mary JANE FIELD, CATHARINE R. WEBSTER, 
SaRau UNDERGILL. 
Committee. i. 


*,* Friends’ First-day School General Conference will 
meet at Yarmouth, Ontario, Canada, on the 20th and 2ist 
of Eighth month. 

The several Year!y Meeting First-day School Associa- 
tions are requested to forward their reports and papers, 
together with their list of delegates to the undersigned as 
early as possible. 

Friends desiring to attend will please purchase their 
tickets to St. Thomas, on the Michigan Central R. R., at 
which point they will be met by Canada Friends and con- 
veyed to the place of meeting. 

The Railroad Trunk Line Commissioners having de- 


‘clined to make any concessions in rates of fare, Friends 
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will be obliged to make the best terms possible in each 
case. Special arrangements have been made so that Friends 
going by way of New York can stop over and visit Niaga- 
ra on their round trip tickets. All who desire to take ad- 
vantage of this should notify the undersigned at once. 
Josepy A. Bocarpvus, Clerk General Conference. 

177 West street, New York City. 





*.* Quarterly meetings will occur in the Eighth 
month as follows : 

18. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 

20. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 

23. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

27. Warrington, Menallen, ra. 


27. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 


28. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

29. Southern, Easton, Md. 

29. Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
30. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

31. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Md. 
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BaKiINne 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitade of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
Royal Baking PowpER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents Srreet, PaILaDA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


Jopsine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


LypiA A. MurRPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 4 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
Subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


WM. H. JONES, - 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, and Fertili- 
Removed 





the Agricultural implement buil- 
” ders in the U. 8. : 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 8% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


_WM. PARRY, PARRY P. 0.,N. J. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
Fen me $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS ann UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $115,444.72 
ASSETS, $4,085, 945.52 


—SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES—— 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 


and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES 


These Mortgages, as well as those securing the Debentures, are 
exclusively upon improved Farms in the t agricultural sec- 
tions of the West. Any amounts to suit investors fron Two 
hundred dollars upwards. Interest coupons payable semi-annu- 


ally at our offices or through any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS and other first class investment securi- 
ties for sale. 
Phila. Office 8. E. Corner 4th and Chestnut Sts, 





